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A CONTRIBUTION TO CHACTA HISTORY. 


By Joun A. WATKINS. 


The Chactas were a noble race of men. Their policy was 
peace, but they were always ready to defend their rights against 
aggression, no matter from what source it might emanate. The 
peace of the nation was seldom menaced by internal dissensions, 
but there could be no friendship with their restless neighbors, 
the Creeks. They maintained friendly relations with the French, 
and afterwards with the English, but in process of time a great 
change took place; a nation had suddenly sprung into existence 
to whom conquest was a pastime; a nation strong in its indi- 
viduality, peaceful in its policy, fixed in its determination not to 
submit to a divided empire. While this nation possessed lands, 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains, 
with the exception of a few aboriginal claims, it was their settled 
policy to extinguish these as circumstances might demand. The 
question of right was not entertained, consequently the Chactas, 
for many years, had been looking forward with anxiety to a time 
when they would be called upon to part with their lands in 
Mississippi. But while the subject was discussed among all 
classes, there was only one opinion. A demand was made they 
should meet it in a proper spirit, and treat upon such terms as 
if both were independent nations, possessed of equal rights, and 
free to buy or sell, as interest or inclination might prompt. It 
was difficult to persuade the masses that the United States would 
act in good faith, should a sale be made, and in addition, they 
were reluctant to abandon their homes, the scenes so long 
familiar to them, the graves of their ancestors, with many other 
cherished recollections, which would naturally cling to them 
wherever their future destination might be. 

In 1820 the crisis came; the government appointed commis- 
sioners to negotiate for the purchase of part of their lands. The 
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agents for this object were well selected, being Generals Jackson 
and Hinds, under whom many of them had served in the Creek 
war of 1813-14. When the commissioners met at Doake’s 
Station, although there was a good deal of discussion, the ques- 
tion was settled upon such terms and conditions as were accept- 
able to both parties. Whatever objections might have been 
raised, were easily removed—the sale was voluntary on the part 
of the Indians, the terms proposed being such as they might 
accept without a sacrifice of their honor. In addition to a large 
amount of money, they agreed to cede an equivalent in lands 
west of Arkansas, with a guarantee that the newly acquired 
territory should be held in perpetuity, unless, in the meantime, 
they should be required for other purposes, and then—and then— 
well, it is useless to speculate on a future, which to-day threat- 
ens to send them farther West, if such a place can be found, 
unless they compromise by adniitting into their midst an element 
which, in a few years, will despoil them of their lands and reduce 
them to a vassalage more degrading than abject slavery. In 
making this sale, a reservation of fitty-four sections was made, to 
which the government added fifty-four sections, the whole to be 
held and sold by the United States for the establishment of 
schools among the Chactas. 


As late as the early part of the present century the subject of 
education had not attracted the attention of the Chactas, though 
some of the mixed bloods had been taught to read and write, 
and at a later day a few of those had been sent to distant schools 
and on returning to the nation showed to the people the value 
of that knowledge which elevated the white man in the scale of 
intelligence so far above the Indian. One of the young men 
named Ross studied law and apparently had a bright and useful 
future before him, as he was young and possessed a high order 
of talents, was highly esteemed by the whites, and was acquiring 
a fair reputation at the bar, but suddenly and without any known 
cause he committed suicide near the residence of my father. 
After him no Chacta ever became a professional man in Mississ- 
ippi—though there were some preachers of eminence, among 
whom the most noted was Israel] Folsom, who was a missionary 
among his people for thirty-five years and, as I have been told, 
had a great command of language, in fact, was a man of a high 
order of eloquence. The time, however, had arrived when this 
lethargy had to give way to other demands. The heads of the 
nation had frequently visited Washington, where they came in 
contact with the first men of the country and could not but real- 
ize the disadvantages under which they labored for want of that 
general information so necessary in discussing questions which 
affected the relations between the two races so broadly sundered 
by the habits, manners and customs of each. At this date the 
spirit of enquiry was actively employed in devising the ways and 
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means of bettering their condition. To-day they have in the 
Indian Territory six well equipped schools, for which the nation 
pays the expenses of four, while two of them are academies—one 
for each sex, where tuition is free, but the pupils have to pay 
board. The result is that they have lawyers, doctors and preach- 
ers who, being familiar with both languages, can transact busi- 
ness and teach the learned as well as the ignorant. Pushmataha, 
one of the chiefs of the nation, was a warm advocate for the 
establishment of public schools for the education of the Chactas, 
but did not live to witness the success which crowned the reser- 
vation made at Doak’s Station. 


The great chief was born in 1764 on the east bank of the Oka 
Nakshobi, or as corrupted by the white man, Oka Noxubee— 
stinking water—two miles above Macon, on what was known in 
after years as the Howard plantation. Near the place of his 
birth;there stood, and may still stand at this day, a large black 
oak, which marked the birth place of their great chief. The lit- 
tle log cabin in which he first saw the light has long since dis- 
appeared, but traditional location has been faithfully preserved 
by a few old pioneers of Noxubee County yet lingering amidst 
the scenes of their youth, He was at an early age elected one 
of their chiefs, and tradition says that he made a number of raids 
in the Osage country, but these traditions, which may be found 
in McKinley and Hall, rest upon such a slender foundation that 
they are too feeble to sustain the truth of history. I shall, there- 
fore, discard them all and only relate one which was kindly 
furnished me by H. S. Halbert, of Mississippi, who heard it from 
a son of one of those who was in the expedition. Mr. Halbert 
has devoted much time in the last fifteen years to collecting 
Chacta traditions. Some years prior to the Creek war of 1813, 
accompanied by thirty of his chosen warriors, equally ambitious 
with the chief to gain glory, booty and scalps, Pushmataha 
crossed the Mississippi, hoping to surprise some of his old ene- 
mies, the Osages, or Washashi, as they were called in the Chacta 
language, and though the risk was imminent the honor would be 
enhanced—they could then return victors and exhibit to their 
friends the numerous scalps of their enemies. In this enterprise 
they would probably have been successful but for an untoward 
accident. They had approached within a few miles of the vil- 
lage they designed to capture when they discovered an Osage 
warrior in a tree gathering grapes and throwing them down toa 
woman—probably his wife—who picked them up and put them 
in a basket. As he wished to take the Osage alive two parties 
were detailed to surround the tree and cut off his retreat. In 
this they might have been successful had not one of the party 
trod on a dry stick, which, cracking under his weight, gave the 
alarm to the Osage, who immediately began to descend the tree, 
but in his haste he fell and was immediately dispatched and 
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scalped by his enemies. As soon as the first alarm was given 
the woman fled with the fleetness of a hunted deer and though 
pursued by several warriors made her escape. Knowing that 
the woman would give the alarm, the chief and his associates, 
like prudent men, retired with their single trophy, as they were 
not strong enough to meet the combined forces of the Osages. 
The expedition being abandoned they hastily retraced their steps 
and returned to the nation, having a single scalp, taken from a 
defenceless warrior, while a woman had baffled the pursuit of 
their fleetest runners. The glory of this achievement will scarcely 
place him in the line of heroes, though fame has been won by 
acts less daring and in situations of less peril. I suppose, how- 
ever, according to the fashion of the times, which has been preva- 
lent in our day, the courage of the little band was duly extolled by 
the commander, while it was laughed at by those who had seen 
service and aided in winning victories. 


The Chactas and Osages had a war of a predatory character, 
which is said to have extended over twenty-seven years—small 
parties of each being engaged in these raids. The last of these 
was made by the Washashi or Osages, in 1815, when they pene- 
trated the Chacta Nation, as far as the present Winston county, 
killing people and burning houses, besides stealing horses. This 
was the end of their triumph. A large force of mounted war- 
riors, chiefly from Pinnashook village, was hastily enrolled, pur- 
sued and overtook the invaders, when a running fight of several 
days occurred, in which several warriors on both sides were 
killed and wounded. Finally the Washashi were forced to re- 
treat to the west side of the Mississippi, after which they never 
made another attempt to invade the Chacta Nation. Red Fox, 
an old Indian warrior, who died about forty years ago, was 
wounded in this running fight. From him the story of the long 
contest between the Chactas and Osages was obtained, Pinna- 
shook village stood about one and a half miles east of the present 
village of Plattsburg—in Chacta the name signifies “Jind tree.” 


The Chactas had a peculiar custom for disposing of their dead, 
a description of which I give in the language of my correspond- 
ent, at Atoka—this word signifies “designation” or “pointed out.” 
In reply to my enquiry as to the early mode of burial, she says 
that the following description was taken from the manuscript of 
her grandfather, Nathaniel Folsom, and was written in the early 
part of the present century: “When any one dies a scaftold is 
made in the yard, near the house, just high enough to be safe 
from the dogs; on the top of this the dead body was laid, on his 
or her side; then a blanket or bear skin was put over the body, 
and there it remained till it decayed, Then the “bone picker” 
would come and pick the flesh off of the bones, and put the 
bones in a box; the head was adorned and put in the box and 
the box was put away in the bone house, a house set apart to 
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receive them, not far from the edge of the town. Here would 
be a large collection of the people at the time the box was 
placed away. The bone-pickers had some kind of ceremonies, 
but did not see about them. Twice a year, spring and fall, the 
people would assemble and have a great gathering, to weep over 
the boxes of the dead. The two families of the dead, on the 
same day, would meet; one family would weep and mourn and 
the other dance, and on the second day the other would weep 
and mourn, and the other would dance; and so all wept and 
mourned for their dead. Then the bones or boxes of the dead 
were brought out, and wept and mourned over, and then they 
were replaced in the same house. The bone-pickers would re- 
ceive their presents for their work done, and that closed the 
scene.” 

She adds: “I suppose that was the funeral service. The 
Chactas here have a way of appointing a day for the funeral ser- 
vices of their dead. They choose the minister and inform him 
about the time; then they have the services at or near the camp 
ground, where the graves of their dead are commonly made. | 
They usually bury near the meeting place. They prepare enough 
of food for all who may come; and after the preaching of the 
funeral sermon, all who wish and are in sympathy with the 
family, repair to the grave to weep; this is done partly for the 
benefit of those who could not be at the burial. Others prefer 
the white man’s way, to have the whole services gone through 
at the time of the burial,” 


A few words about schools will not be out of place. There 
are four national schools, of which one is for negroes, and costs 
the nation $10,000, and two orphan schools, one for each sex, 
which costs the nation $15,000, and accommodate one hundred 
pupils each. There are two other schools, one for each sex, 
which cost our nation $20,000. There is a Baptist academy 
where the pupils pay board, but tuition is free. As every child 
is entitled to tuition from neighborhood schools, we receive 
them. We have likewise a mixed school, and I venture to say, 
that we are doing as much or more good than any of the large 
schools. We do the best we can and the nation can not inter- 
fere. The Home Mission Board helps us to help ourselves. We 
have had this year 135 students, some have gone home to work, 
which leave ninety-nine. 


I believe it was common among some of the western Indians 
to flatten the forehead of their infants. I do not know that this 
custom prevailed to any extent among the Chactas; I never saw 
but one example of the kind. A basket was made for this pur- 
pose, in which the infant was securely fastened, and then a light 
bag of sand was placed on the torehead, where it remained, being 
removed at intervals, until the desired shape had been obtained. 
This same basket was used for another purpose much more 
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pleasant to contemplate, a pushkush—baby—was placed in the 
basket, which had a handle at the end through which a rope 
was passed; then the rope was thrown over the limb of a tree, 
where it remained during the day, except when it required a 
fresh supply of nutriment. I think this was a common practice 
among the Chactas. There was a noted peculiarity among 
Indian babies, I have no recollection of ever hearing one cry; 
they may have indulged in an occasional squall when I was not 
present. 

When the war of 1813 occurred between the United States 
and the Creek Indians, through the influence of Geo. S, Gains, 
who had been a factor in the nation since 1802, and who, by his 
upright conduct and fair dealings, had won their confidence, 
Pushmataha was induced to organize a battalion of four com- 
panies, numbering 135 men, with which he joined General Clai- 
borne, and shared in the glory of the campaign to the Holy 
Ground, where he and his warriors distinguished themselves and 
were eulogized by the commander; in this campaign he was a 
lieutenant colonel. Again, in 1814, he joined General Jackson, 
and was with him at Pensacola. He now held from the United 
States a commission of colonel, though he only commanded 
fifty-three warriors.——For this information I am indebted to the 
Department at Washington. When old Hickory was informed 
that the British intended to make an attack on New Orleans, he 
lost no time in concentrating all his available forces at that point; 
but betore leaving Mobile he detailed Major Blue, with a small 
command, to which the Chacta contingent was added, to act 
against the Creeks, and bring the war with that nation to a close 
with as little delay as possible. Here the Indians were of valu- 
able service, as they knew all the haunts of the Creeks, and 
could follow them unerringly to their secret retreats in the 
swamp. Ina brief space of time their work was accomplished. 
Those that were not killed, or could not make their escape, sued 
for peace, on any terms the victors might impose. Thus, to 
Major Blue and Colonel Pushmataha was due the honor of hav- 
ing terminated the Creek war.” 


After the sale of their lands at Doak’s Station in 1820 peace 
reigned among the Chactas, and they were gradually adopting 
some useful trade taught them by their white neighbors, but they 
became a little restive, owing to the delay of the government to 
comply with the conditions of the sale, a delay which naturally 
provoked discussion, and there were many who did not hesitate 
to charge their debtor with acting in bad faith. There grew out 
of this sale a claim in favor of the Chactas, known as the “Net- 
proceeds,” the character of which I have been unable to discover, 
though I have made diligent enquiry, both in Mississippi and in 
the Indian Territory. That it was a just claim is evidenced by 
the fact that it was paid in 1888, when it amounted to $1,000,000. 
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Why a delay of sixty-eight years should have happened is a 
mystery that the Secretary of the Treasury would find it difficult 
to solve, as there was such a plethora in the treasury during this 
period that the surplus was distributed among the states. It was 
for the purpose of obtaining a settlement of this claim that, in 
1824, nearly all the chiefs visited Washington, where they had 
the pleasure of dining with the president and other distinguished 
characters, besides taking Lafayette by the hand, then on a visit 
to this country. But they got no money, though they were 
detained at the capital several months by vague and deceptive 
promises, during which the great chief and three others died. 
Big dinners and champagne did not agree with the habits of men 
w ho, in the nation lived on shukhota, tomfulla, peas and potatoes, 
intermingled with some wild game, and copious potations of bad 
whisky and West India rum, when they could be had. It finally 
told on Pushmataha, who, on the 23d of December, fell on the 
street at 9 A. M. and died at midnight. During his stay in the 
city, McKinley and Hall have made several beautiful speeches 
for the chief, but I forbear quoting them, as they appear too 
highly colored—though the chief was an orator, and had perfect 
command of the Chacta language. Chief Folsom, who attended 
the delegation in the two-fold character of interpreter and treas- 
urer, makes no reference to any speeches made by either of the 
chiefs, nor to the conversations said to have occurred while on 
his deathbed, though he was with the chief from the time he fell 
till he died. It is not probable that much poetry formed the 
staple of conversation between the hours of 9 A. M. and midnight. 
“Birds and flowers” did not occupy his mind, nor do I suppose 
it dwelt on the solemn sound which follows the fall of a big oak 
tree, on a still day, in the midst of a vast forest, These speeches 
bear such a striking resemblance to the alleged conversations 
while on his deathbed, that I shall pass them by as of no historic 
value. 
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THE CATAWBA INDIANS. 
By W. B. ArRpDREY. 


History says and tradition confirms it that the Catawba Indians 
came from the head waters ot the Catawba (Muddy) River sev- 
eral centuries ago. It is related that this part of York County, 
where Fort Mill now rests, was settled by a tribe called the 
Sugaw Indians. When the Catawbas put in their appearance 
it is said that the Sugaws were annihilated by them. Hagler 
was the last king of the Catawbas, and the only authentic his- 
tory the writer has seen of these warriors is dated from his 
reign. It has been stated by some writers that they were the 
aborigines of York County. As late as the year 1760 they 
numbered three thousand souls. They had the bravery that is 
peculiar to the red man, but they were ever kindly disposed to 
the whites and their relations were always peaceful. Their one 
especial redeeming trait and characteristic was their honesty. 

It was about this time that the first white man who ever set- 
tled in this section put in his appearance. Thos. Spratt obtained 
a lease from King Hagler for a tract of land five n.iles square 
to extend for a period of ninety-nine years. Until his coming, 
no pale face would dare to attempt to settle among them, but 
he was most exemplary in character. He was very courageous 
and was just and upright in every particular. He was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Indians and soon won their confi- 
dence, and with it acquired a wonderful influence over them. In 
illustration of this an anecdote is told, one with which every 
child in this locality is acquainted. Spratt planted his residence 
about two miles from what is known as Nation Ford, on the 
Catawba River and one mile trom the center of the present site 
of Fort Mill. Some years after he had cast his lot among this 
tribe a French dancing master happened along. He had a 
violin with him and to obtain the good wishes of the savages he 
stopped and played a few lively airs on his instrument for their 
benefit. The Indians were delighted. In fact one of them was 
so pleased that he determined to possess himself with the music- 
making instrument, and after the traveler had proceeded on his 
way this warrior ran ahead in pursuit and after overtaking him 
shot the Frenchman and captured the coveted prize. When 
Spratt heard of the murder he determined to avenge the deed, 
and consequently, accompanied by a few white friends named 
White and Ervin, and probably others who had lately settled 
here, went to King Hagler to obtain justice. The king was out 
on a hunt with his warriors when the whites went in search of 
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him, but at last they came up with him on a high hill about two 
miles north of Fort Mill and near what is called Hagler’s branch. 
After the leader of the whites had put the usual question, “Are 
we not all friends and brothers,” and the king answered in the 
affirmative, the object of the visit was stated and the king 
proudly declared that justice would be done. He sought the 
highest pointed of the hills and, after examining his rifle, blew a 
loud blast on his hunting horn. For several moments he kept 
his keen eyes fixed upon every approach, and soon a large red 
skin was espied approaching with a huge buck upon his back. 
As soon as he was observed the chief raised his rifle and taking 
long and caretul aim fired. The victim of the monarch’s justice 
fell dead. Hagler then turned and extended his hand to each of 
the whites and of course they had to be contented with his sav- 
age method of administering the law. 

Leases were then being granted to other white settlers 
through the instrumentality of public spirited Thos. Spratt, and 
gradually the red men began to be crowded out of their terri- 
tory. About this time Mr. Spratt donated a mill site on Steel 
Creek about two miles east of Fort Mill to a man named Garri- 
son, and from this mill and an old fort which was erected near 
the Spratt homestead the name “Fort Mill” was afterwards 
derived. The remains ot both of these can be seen to this day. 

It has been over half a century since the Catawba tribe 
acceded to the proposition of the state of South Carolina to sell 
them their lands. By the use of whisky and other means the 
whites were fast swindling them out of their territory and to 
avoid trouble the state proposed the trade which was consum- 
mated.* A large number of the tribe went to North Carolina 
then to join the Cherokees, but this state refused to harbor them 
and they returned to the land of their forefathers in a wretched 
state. At one time, shortly after the revolution, it is said small- 
pox broke out among them and destroyed about one-half of 
their number. The Indian doctors had only one treatment of all 
diseases. This was called a corn-sweat and was administered 
by boiling ears of corn and packing them closely around the 
body while still hot. The patient was then thrown into the 
river and was taken out dead about as often as otherwise. 

Shortly after the revolution a shrewd white man induced 
several of the warriors to accompany him on an exhibition tour 
through England. To the people of that country a “live injun” 
was something heard of, but never seen. Decked in their paint 
and feathers they carried things by storm by exhibiting their 
skill with the rifle and bow and arrow and imitating the war 
dance. However, they came to grief at last though, for the 
sharp white man to whom they had entrusted themselves 
betrayed them, and, after pocketing the treasury balance, skipped 





*The Catawbas sold their lands to the state in 1841 for $21,000 
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and left the warriors alone in a foreign land. Only one of the 
warriors survived the trip and reached home again. His name 
was Peter Harris, and an old tombstone now marks his resting 
place in the private cemetery of the Spratt family, which is sit- 
uated only a few yards from the corporate limits of Fort Mill. 

Thos. Spratt was always called “Kanawha” (pronounced 
“Kanoi”) by the Indians from the fact that he went and fought 
with them against a tribe on the Kanawha River in Virginia. 
The fifth generation descending from “Kanawha” Spratt is 
represented in Fort Mil! to-day. A great-grandson now occu- 
pies the old Spratt homestead, which was erected here in 1812 
by a son of “Kanawha.” It is a very fine old residence of an- 
cient architecture. 

Hagler, the last chiet of the Catawbas, died childless. With 
him his rifle, horn, pipe, tobacco, etc., were buried, but his grave 
was afierwards rifled by gamblers who made the guards drunk 
who were appointed to watch over his grave for a moon (four 
weeks). Hagler left a sister who married General Newriver. 
A little girl was born to them and both parents died soon after- 
wards. She was taken charge of by Thos. Spratt and reared 
as one of his own household. She never became queen of her 
tribe, but lived to a ripe old age. However, she rejoined her 
tribe and was given all the respect due a queen. 

The present condition of the Catawbas is wretched indeed, 
and no one can visit the “Nation” without feeling the deepest 
sympathy for them. Only about seventy of the braves are left, 
and of these I think there are only three full-breeds, and they 
haven’t many years before them. Their settlement is situated 
seven miles trom Fort Mill in an east of south direction, on the 
banks of the river which bears their name. They live in small 
cabins almost hid among the high hills and deep valleys. They 
are surrounded by deep forests, but nothing but small game 
abounds, and very little of this. Everything around them seems 
dead and has a very gloomy appearance. The men are still too 
proud to work much. They cultivate small farms and corn is 
their principal product. The women still make plain and fancy 
black clay pipes and other pottery, which they exchange for 
other merchandise at the neighboring towns. Very few people 
ever visit them. The last time I was there they showed me a 
baby made out of clay and which adorned one of their mantels. 
They seemed to think that their greatest attraction, and it was 
ot very good workmanship. They all speak good English. 
Missionaries visited them years ago, but it is said that not one 
of them has ever embraced the Christian religion, and I think it 
is the same to this day. Billy George is the oldest and most 
influential member of the tribe, and he lives principally by mak- 
ing and selling bows and arrows. 

About two years ago several of the men started giving exhi- 
bitions, but I think they gave up their scheme after their initial 
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performance at this place. The features of the exhibition were 
the war whoop and dance, bow and arrow practice, etc. 

There are about twelve hundred people in Fort Mill, about 
one-half of whom depend upon the two cotton mills for their 
suppert. Relics of the days when this section was the hunting 
grounds of the red men are frequently found. Arrowheads are 
scattered in profusion and very often an Indian grave is dug into 
and buttons, beads and probably a tomahawk unearthed. 
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THE CUISINE AND EVOLUTION. 
By R,. G. ABsBotrt. 


Two of the principal scientific societies of Brussels have, dur- 
ing the past year, given considerable time to the discussion of a 
question which recalls the origin of civilization. This topic re- 
lates to the influence exercised upon the environment and upon 
man himself, by the transformation of the human alimentation 
through the action of jire. 

The Belgian society of Geology, Paleontology and Hydrology 
were investigating the evolution of the quaternary fauna and the 
causes for the extinction of certain species; natural causes in 
some cases, artificial causes in others. The artificial cause is the 
action of man; an action of sufficient power and decisiveness to 
warrant his consideration from the point of view of a “positive 
geological force.” 

Before the quaternary epoch, (the first in which the presence of 
man is certain,) the extinction of species is manifestly due to the 
action of natural forces. Succeeding the quaternary epoch a new 
force appeared in the form of man, who is termed an artificial 
force by way of distinction to the natural forces; for the reason 
that art intervenes, a human procedure, the action of man trans- 
forming and dominating nature. 

Where did man receive the power to accomplish this trans- 
formation and subjection? By the utilization of fire. A com- 
munication to the Belgian Society of Geology, by M. Edouard 
Dupont, says: “Man is an anthropomorphist, who has acquired 
an artificial regimen by the utilization of fire; and by such utili- 
zation has placed himself above the natural laws of animals as to 
his food and his habitat.” 

Allthe creatures of the animal reign were nourished exclusively 
upon natural aliments, undergoing no change of composition or 
preparation. Man alone forms an exception to this rule. He 
transtorms the greater part of his food by the process of cooking; 
he mingles and combines various substances to form one dish; 
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he composes new foods and adds to them divers condiments. He 
alone prepares his food with fire; he only possesses a knowledge 
of the culinary art, The point of departure in this great modifi- 
cation of the manner of taking nourishment was the utilization of 
fire to heat the aliment. From a primitive frugivorous condi- 
tion man has become herbivorous and carnivorous; but he pre- 
pares his vegetables and meats with heat and does not eat them 
in the uncooked state as did the herbivora and carnivora of the 
animal reign. Almost the only aliment which he eats without 
artificial addition or preparation is fruit; an experimental proof 
that his natural regimen was frugivorous, as is further indicated 
by his anatomical structure. The actual regimen of man is ac- 
quired by him, It is artificial, the product of his art. Now, this 
acquisition has resulted in vast consequences upon his destiny. 
The employment of fire having permitted him to add to his 
natural alimentation that of the herbivora and carnivora, (which 
had previously been interdicted by his digestive apparatus,) he 
has thereby been enabled to find his nourishment in every local- 
ity, and his place of abode is no longer limited to those regions 
which furnish fresh fruits the entire year. He thus or the 
gift of ubiquity; he became cosmopolitan. 

The utilization of fire is then the precursory fact of the pro- 
digious power that man has acquired over the natural forces. 
This single circumstance procured him the ability to transform 
his diet, and the possibility of wandering over the globe, inas- 
much as it removed from him the necessity of nourishing him- 
self in certain favorable localities and opened to him a career of 
travel. 

The correlation of cause and effect between the transformation 
of the natural regimen into an artificial regimen, and the faculty 
of ubiquity is of itself so evident that the relation of the two 
phenomena suffices to establish their dependence upon each 
other. But it is observed at the same time that a correlation of 
coincidence seems to appear between these two phenomena and 
the development of the intellectual faculties which dominate 
nature. One may then pertinently ask if it is not in the new regi- 
men that the cause of increased cerebral activity must be discov- 
ered, from which has resulted the human intellectual superiority; 
the power which has Len given to its action upon nature the 
value of a “positive geological force.” 
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NOTES ON THE KOOTENAY INDIANS, THEIR HIS- 
TORY, ETC. 


By A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


II.—LINGUISTIC DATA. 


In the accounts of the travelers in the first half of this century 
there are various stray notes relating to the Kootenay language. 
Ross Cox (1831) states: “They are a very peculiar tribe. Their 
language bears no affinity whatever to that of any of the west- 
ern nations. It is infinitely softer and more free from those un- 
pronounceable gutturals so common among the lower tribes,” 
(II., p. 153). Rev. Samuel Parker (1840) says: “They speak 
a language distinct from all the tribes about them, open and 
sonorous and free from gutturals, which are common in the lan- 
guage of the surrounding tribes” (p. 307). The Prince of Neu 
Wied (Lloyd’s Translation, 1843) remarks: “Their language 
is extremely difficult to learn” (p. 509). The statement of Ross 
Cox and Parker that the Kootenay language is free from gut- 
turals is remarkable when one considers the real nature of that 
tongue. Parker probably copied trom the first without attempt- 
ing to examine into or verify the assertion. 

The earliest printed vocabulary seems to be that—“einige 
Worte der Kutana oder Kutneha Sprache”—contained in pp. 
511-514 of Vol. II. of Alexander Philipp, Prinz von Wied-Neu- 
wied’s “Reise in das innere Nord-America in den Jahren 1832 
bis 1834”, Coblenz, 1839 [-1841], 2 vols. 4to. This vocabulary 
(of twenty-three words) is reprinted in the subsequent French 
translation (3 vols., Paris, 1840 [-1843], 80), at Vol. III., pp. 383- 
388, but in Lloyd’s English version (London, 1843,) we are in- 
formed that the translator thought the general public would not 
be interested in the vocabularies and so omitted them altogether. 

Horatio Hale, in “Vol. VII. U. S. Exploring Expedition 
(Philadelphia, 1845),” gives a list of 144 words “from a Cree 
Indian, who knew Kootenay.” This is immeasurably the most 
accurate of the early vocabularies, as the writer of these notes 
can testify from actual inquiry and experience. Mr. Hale’s well 
trained ear was quick to catch many of the most difficult sounds 
inthe language. Until the appearance of the vocabulary of Dr. 
F. Boas, in 1889, Mr. Hale’s list seems to have been the one 
most referred to by the few who noticed the language in their 
philological treatises. 

In the “Proceedings of the Philological Society (London, 
England),” Vol. II, 1850, pp. 191-206, Mr. T. Howse published 
“Vocabularies of certain North American Languages,” in which 
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the Kiutani is included. This ill-spelt, utterly unphonetic list of 
words and phrases is reprinted by Dr. Latham in his “Elements 
ot Comparative Philology (London, 1862),” pp. 395-396, accom- 
panied by the following astonishing remark: “The Kutani vo- 
cabulary of Mr. Hale was obtained from a Cree Indian and is not 
to be depended on. This being the case, it is fortunate that it is 
not the only specimen of the language. There is an earlier one 
ot Mr. Howse’s, published in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society. It is as follows; being given in full as representing all 
that is known of the language.” Dr. Latham, besides doing 
this great injustice to Mr. Hale, seems to have been ignorant of 
the existence of De Smet’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which had appeared many years previously. Misled by him, 
others have, perhaps, made similar blunders. In his “O puscula 
(London, 1860),” Dr. Latham also prints a list of Kootenay 
words from Howse, 

In “New Indian Sketches” (N. Y., 1863), by Father J. de- 
Smet, the veteran missionary to the Oregon, is printed (pp. 
118-125) a vocabulary of some 220 words, entitled, ““A Vocabu- 
lary of the Skalzi, or Kootenay Tribe, inhabitants of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the head waters of the Clark and MacGiloray 
Rivers. Taken during my trip of 1859.” This is, on the whole, 
better than Howse’s, but DeSmet’s ear, too, failed to catch the 
gutturals properly, and especially the difficult #7, which he ren- 
ders /g, Howse rendering the same by /, //, thi. 

Morgan, in his “Systems ot Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
Human Family (Smith, Contrib. to Knowl., Vol. X VII, Wash- 
ington, t871),” gives some fifty words under this head from the 
Kootenay, “obtained from Geo. Gibbs in July, 1860 (pp. 293-302). 

In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,” Bd. VI, 1878, s. 449-459, 
Wilhelm Herzog, endeavoring to prove a relationship between 
the Yuma linguistic stock and the Eskimo and Aleutian, gives, 
in comparison, a few words from Kootenay, taken from Hale 
and Howse. 

In 1882, Friedrich Miller, in his great work, “Grundsisz der 
Sprach-wissenschatt” (II. Bd., I. Abt., Wien., 1882, s. 429-430), 
reprints the Kootenay numerals 1, 10, 11, 12, 20, 30, 100, appar- 
ently from Hale. 

The next printed vocabularies are those of Drs. Tolmie and 
Dawson, in their “Comparative Vocabularies of the Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia” (Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey ot 
Canada. Montreal, 1884). The one (pp. 79B-87B) consists 
of 136 words of the “Upper Kootenuha Tribe ;” the other some 
370 words, according to the schedule of Major Powell’s “Intro- 
duction to the Study of Indian Languages,” obtained from “Joe, 
a Kootenay Indian, at Joseph’s Prairie, 1883.” Both vocabu- 
laries were recorded by Dr. G. M. Dawson. In the summer of 
1888, Dr. Franz Boas visited the Kootenay region, under the 
auspices of the British Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, and his report, presented to the meeting held in 1889, 
(Fifth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, London, 
1889), contains (pp. 93-97) valuable notes on the phonetics, gram- 
mar and word-formation of the language. In a subsequent re- 
ort (Sixth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, 
ondon, 1890), Dr. Boas, in a “Comparative Vocabulary of 
eighteen languages spoken in British Columbia (pp. 140-163),” 
includes the Upper Kootenay. In the possession of Dr. Boas 
are a Kootenay-English Vocabulary ot some 540 words, and an 
English-Kootenay Vocabulary of some 350 words. 

Rev. E. F. Wilson published in “Our Forest Children,” Vol. 
III, 1890, pp. 164-168, an article on the Kootenay Indians, of 
which pp. 167-8 are taken up with a few grammatical notes and 
a vocabulary of some 100 words and phrases. The grammati- 
cal items were seemingly obtained from Dr. F. Boas, the vo- 
cabulary from Mr. Michael Philipps, the agent of the Dominion 
Government amongst the Kootenays. 

The writer of these notes spent the summer of 1891 amongst 
these Indians, obtaining a considerable amount of linguistic data. 
Part of the results of his investigations have been published in 
the Report to the British Association (Eighth Report on the 
Northwestern Tribes of Canada, London, 1892), where (pp. 45- 
70)a somewhat extended sketch of the chief features of the 
Kootenay language is given. 

At pages 17-19 of the same report the texts of seven songs 
are given, With the exception of the phrases accompanying 
some of the vocabularies, the above, together with the Pater 
Noster of De Smet, constitutes the whole literature in the 
Kootenay language that has yet been published. De Smet’s 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, entitled “Our Father in Flatbow 
and Kootenay Language,” is contained on page 409 ot his 
“Oregon Mission and Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 
1845-46 (N. Y., 1847.” This has been reprinted as follows: In 
De Smet’s “Missions de l’Orégon, etc. (Gand, 1848), p. 356;” 
J. G. Shea’s “History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian 
Tribes of the United States (N. Y., 1855), p. 473;” Marietti’s 
“Oratio Dominica in CCL Linguas versa, etc, (Romae, 1870), 
p. 305;” Bancroft’s “Native Races of the Pacific States ot North 
America” (N. Y., 1874-1876), Vol III, p. 620. 

The version of De Smet is somewhat crude and in some places 
in the printed text hopelessly mixed in the interlinear transla- 
tion. The writer of these notes is now engaged upon the study 
of this rendition, having in his possession a manuscript version 
by Father Coccolo, of the Koetenay Mission, obtained in 1891, 
which differs remarkably in the wording from that of De Smet. 
These are the only known translations of the Lord’s prayer into 
this obscure western language. 

In the possession of the writer are also the texts of over fifty 
legends and myths recorded in phonetic transcription by him 
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from the dictation of the Indians themselves, besides an exten- 
sive word-list. The compilation of a Kootenay-English and 
English-Kootenay dictionary has been begun; the first sketch 
of the latter running about 3,000 words. From Mr. Pilling’s 
“Proof Sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages otf the 
North American Indians (Washington, 1885),” the following 
manuscript vocabularies are known to be in existence: 

1. MacDonald, Angus. Vocabulary of the Kootenay. Ms. 
6ll. fol., 200 words in Library of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, D.C. Date (?). 

2. Powell, J. W. (Supt. Indian affairs, B. C.). Vocabulary 
of the Kootenay. Ms. 2ll. fol., 185 words. In luibrary of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. Date (?). 

3. Tolmie, Dr. W. F. Vocabulary of the Cootonais or 
Cuttoonasha Language. Ms. Il. fol. In Library of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. Date (?). 

4. Vocabularie des Kootenays Counarrha ou Skalza Recue- 
ili par ll. r.p. * * * Missionaire Oblat de Maric Im. an 
milieu de trop d’occupations pour qu’1l soit satisfaisant. ‘Man- 
uscript on printed 6 form, dated Le 15, Janvier 1883, 11. fol. In 
the Library of M. Alph. Pinart, San Francisco, Cal.” 

5. (Vocabularies of some of the Indian Tribes of Northwest 
America.) Ms. 2 vols., 82 pp. folio. (Presented to Peter S. 
Du Ponceau, Esq., with J. K. Townshend’s respects.) Fort 
Vancouver, Columbia River, September, 1835. Among them 
is a list of “Kootenai near the sources of the Columbia, 206 
words.” 

6. In the possession of the writer of these notes is: Michael 
Phillips (Kootenay Vocabulary). Ms. 2 pp. foolscap, written 
down in July, 1891, at Ft. Steele, B. C. Contains about forty 
words and phrases. 

This sketch shows the state of our knowledge regarding this 
interesting American language. The printed literature is very 
small, and the amount in manuscripts also small when we con- 
sider the large number of manuscript in some other of the 
American aboriginal tongues. Up to 18809, it may be fairly said, 
the scientific world knew nothing of the grammatical structure 
of this linguistic family, and to-day it knows very little. The 
study of the Kootenay language promises to add not a little to 
the store-houses of comparative philology. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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- TRANSFORMATION MYTHS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET, 


It was a strange conception among nearly all of the North 
American tribes that there were no lines which could keep apart 
the natural and the supernatural, the human and the divine, for 
all things were blended together ina shadowy way, and were 
easily transformed, as if seen in a dream. As in looking into 
the fog which sweeps into the shore, the divisions between the 
sky and sea and solid land are dimly blended and obscure, and 
even those objects which have a definite shape seem to be mon- 
strous in their size, and fill one with awe because of their strange 
appearance, so to the eye of superstition there was no separation 
between the different realms of creation, no distance between the 
divine and human beings, but all were mingled together in one 
common realm, the superstition of the people doing away with the 
distinction between the substance and shadow, form and spirit, the 
feeling of awe and the sense of worship being aroused by every- 
thing that was strange or that excited their wonder. The divini- 
ties could assume the shape of animals or birds and nondescript 
creatures, and appear in any of the elements—the earth, air and 
water. They were all equivalent to the nature powers, and em- 
bodied in their strange forms the different forces of the sky, 
They could assume the human form and make that the highest 
manifestation of their presence. They were always supernatural, 
but made the natural objects subject to their power and so made 
their presence known. Stars came to earth and dwelt among 
men, men and women were changed to stars and dwelt in the 
skies; serpents came out of the water and married women; 
women changed to serpents and followed their lovers into the 
water; birds swept down the mountains and across the lakes, 
and changed to feathered serpents; serpents were carried up to 
the clouds and shot as lightning from the skies; great monsters 
appeared upon the earth and devoured men for food, but the 
monsters became stones and their bones were seen upon the 
shore; forests changed to shadows and through them invisible 
spirits made their way. Such was the power of transformation 
that even the spirit world became as substantial as the material, 
the material itself became ethereal, which was constantly sug- 
gesting the presence of the divinities. The mythology of the 
aborigines was full of these strange stories of transformation, and 
owes its beauty in part to the fact that it had to do with the 
realms of the spirit. There was all the play of fancy which is 
possible to poetry, and all the charm that is contained in the fairy 
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stories, but the thought was controlled by the spirit of devotion 
and the myths were of a dreamy and shadowy character, and 
have a peculiar charm which is found no where else in literature. 
Now it is to this transformation element in the myths and 
symbols that we are to call attention, for this is the clue by 
which we are to interpret the various figures which are brought 
before us, and especially those which represent the human form 
in combination with the various parts of birds and beasts and 
other creatures. These figures may well be studied, for they 
contain within themselves many of the myths which were preva- 
lent in prehistoric times, and so may be regarded as “ myth- 
bearers” to the historic days. They are to be compared with 
the masked figures which are recognized in the various dances, 
for they probably represent the same conceptions, namely, that 
human beings could be 
easily changed into ani- 
mals and birds and that 
the totems of the clans 
could thus be brought 
near, and the divinities 
appeased and the prayers 
be granted, the drama- 
tization of the prayers 
being perhaps embodied 
in the figures as well as 
in the dances, the relics 
thus serving the same 
purpose as the “sand- 
paintings” andthe carved 
columns, the transforma- 
tion element being con- 
tained in all alike. 


We have spoken of a 
few of these, but have 
confined ourselves to the 
winged figures and to the human images which were inscribed 
upon copper plates and shell gorgets taken from the mounds, but 
there are many other specimens scattered over the different parts 
of the continent, and many means of representing them. These 
may all be called “mythologic creatures,” for they embody the 
myths of the prehistoric races, but they need to be studied with 
this thought in mind, tor they are so varied and contain so many 
strange conceptions that were it not for the transformation ele- 
ment we should be utterly baffled in our effort to interpret their 
meaning or to understand their object. We shall therefore call 
attention to the transformation cult as it is presented in the 
various localities, and to the different figures in which it is man- 
ifested throughout the land. The following may be taken as a 





Fig. 1.—Serpent and Human Face. 
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list of the objects which have perpetuated the cult and which 
have been chosen as the means of representing it to the eye: 
(1) Figures seen in the rock inscriptions; (2) effigy mounds; (3) 
carved posts; (4) masks and helmets used in dances; (5) painted 
figures and personal decorations and the attitude of dancers; 
(6) the images which were used in religious ceremonials; (7) the 
figures inscribed upon the shell or copper plates, stone tablets, 
carved ppes and pottery vessels found in the mounds; (8) the 
figures which were painted or carved upon the houses; (9) the 
figures which were wrought in stucco and placed in the shrines; 
(10) carved stone figures, made to ornament the facades of the 
palaces; (11) statues in stone and wood, made to represent 
the sun divinities; (12) the figures which are portrayed by the 
codices and ancient calendars of the civilized tribes. It will be 
noticed that the figures are numerous 
and widely scattered. Such is the 
variety and distribution of these va- 
“rious figures that we are constantly 
reminded of the great store of myth- 
ology which was formerly prevalent, 
but which is passing away. These 
“mythologic creatures” often baffle in- 
terpretation and are very mysterious, 
and the symbols which contain them 
are often difficult tounderstand, Yet 
the more we study the mythologies 
of the people and compare these with 
the figures which come before the eye, 
the better are we able to identify the 
myths in the symbols and the more 
meaning do we find—that which was 
a sealed book becomes eloquent with 
a hidden sense, and beauties which 
were unobserved are brought before us to awaken our admira- 
tion and surprise.* The best aid, however, to the interpretation 
of the mythologic creatures is the one which is furnished by the 
so-called “transformation myths.” We shall therefore reter to 
these, taking the pictographs and the myths as the double key, 
or rather as the lock and key, by which we may open the door 
to the inner chamber of the various religious systems. 





Fig.2.—Pottery Idol. 


1. Letus consider the transformation of the creator into animals. 
This was a common superstition among the partially civilized. 





*One of the most important aids in this work is the volume which has recently been 
published by the Ethnological Bureau and which describes the Picture Writing of the 
American Indians (see Tenth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology). The author, Col. 
Garrick Mallery, makes no attempt to identify ony of the mythologic divinities in these 
figures and briefiy refers to the symbols contained in them, yet from the study of the rude 
drawings or engravings in the volume we may follow on from one figure to another and trace 
the general resemblance between them and then apply the myths already known until we 
have made out a tolerably satisfactory system. 
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tribes. The idea of the Creator with them was that he was a 
“transformer” or “changer.” He was called “the master of life,” 
“the holder of the heavens,” “the old man of the ancients,” “the 
god of beasts and men,” and was regarded as a person having 
supernatural power, but was pictured as an animal or bird, though 
endowed with human attributes. The animal varied according 
to the locality. Among the eastern tribes it was the rabbit; 
among the tribes on the Pacific coast it was the coyote; among 
the tribes of the interior, the Moquis, it was the mountain lion 
or bear; among the tribes on the gulf coast, the eagle; in the 
southwest, among the civilized tribes, the tiger and the feather- 
headed serpent that represented the creator and the culture hero, 
The divinity, however, rarely retained any ani- 
mal semblance long at a time, for he was con- 
stantly changing into other animals and into 
the human form, and at times was without 
form except as the elements, such as the 
lightning, the clouds, the rain obeyed his be- 
hests and became the sign of his power. The 
myths abound with stories of his adventures 
and he always comes before us as a person 
having human frailties and resembles Zeus, 
the chief god of the Greeks, in this respect. 
He was unlike Zeus, however, in that he could 
leave his Olympus and his position as the 
ea “chief of gods and men” and become an ani- 
#47 mal and act like other animals—proving to be 
the “god of beasts as well as men.” 


The power of transforming himself into 
Fig. 3.—Idol from the any object of nature was also enjoyed by 
neciueaiial each one of the culture heroes and creators. 

To illustrate, let us take the stories of Glooskap, the chief god 
of the Abenakis. He was able to transform everything at his 
will. One story is that there were stone giants; these were 
ravenous cannibals, but they were changed to stones, which can be 
seen in various places. An army of these giants ran across the 
river at Niagara, just below the falls, but they were changed to 
stones, which are still to be seen. The story is told of the great 
magician, called Kitpoosegenow, that he changed the rocks on 
the sea coast into canoes and the smaller rocks into paddles and 
a long splinter, taken from a ledge, into a spear. He changed a 
man into a pine tree, which became exceedingly tall, so that his 
head rose above the forest. One whoenters a pine forest and listens 
may hear the tree murmuring all day long. He took the great 
bird called the “ wind-blower,”—“ Woochowsen”’—who lived far 
to the north and sits upon a great rock and makes the wind by 
the moving of its wings, tied both his wings and threw him into 
a chasm, and there was a dead calm for many weeks. He after- 
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ward loosened one of his wings and then the winds blew but as 
if with a broken wing. Glooskap had two dogs which barked 
at night and filled the forest with their echoes. One was the 
coyote and the other the loon, the voices of both these creatures 
being very weird and ghost-like. 

The Iroquois also have many myths about their “master of 
life” or “holder of heaven,” who is called loskeha and who re- 
sembled Glooskap, the Abenaki god. He was pictured as a giant 
rabbit, but was a great magician and a wonderful “transformer.”* 
He was able to change himself into any animal and could change 
other animals into new. One of his greatest adventures was 
that he caught the mischievious sprite Pauppukeewis, who eluded 
him by jumping from continent to contineat, and changed him 
into a war eagle. He overcame also the “prince of the serpents,” 
and finally himself became the great lawgiver Hiawatha. They 
hold also that Hiawatha himself was changed. After terminat- 
ing his mission upon the earth he took his magic canoe and 
sailed away to the skies. A modern story is that the Atotarho, 
the enemy of Hiawatha, was changed from a horrid monster into 
a quiet man by a series of prayers. 

There are many stories of the transformation of culture heroes 
and divinities into serpents. We 
have elswhere told the story of 
Manibozho, the Algonkin di- 
vinity, and have given a cut to 
illustrate it—the cut of the pipe 
with the tree and serpent and 
human face.* There is a legend 
of the transformation of the great 
creator into a serpent still extant among the Hopis or Moquis. 
The figure given herewith (see Fig. 1) is that of a water pitcher 
or cooler from Peru. It represents a serpent and human face 
combined, and reminds us of the idols which were so common 
in Guatemala. No tradition is connected with it, and yet it may 
represent the same superstition. 

The myths of the northwest coastt among the tribes of the 
Klamaths, Thlinkeets, Haidahs, illustrate this superstition very 
clearly. Among the Klamaths the creator of the world is 
(Kmukamtch) the “old man of the ancients,” the “primeval old 
man,” equivalent to old man above, or the chief in the skies of 
California. He was as great a deceiver and trickster as Gloos- 
kap was. He is the culture hero of his people. He did not 
make the world by one act, but made the lakes, islands, prairies 
and mountains, one after the other, and gave a name to each. 
He created the rocks shaped like a crescent, because the sun 





Fig. 4 —Haida Carving. 





*See Chapter XVI, p. 377. 
tSee AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. 6; article by Rev. M. Eells. See the Klamath 
Indian of Southwestern Oregon, by A. S. Gatschet, page LX XIX. 
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and moon once lived there. He was changed into a rock, which 
stands in the Williamson River. He travels in the path of the 
sun till he reaches the zenith, where he builds a palace and lives 
there with his daughter. The second in importance is the son of 
the creator, called Aishish, who has great personal beauty, He 
is the genius of the morning star, or the rainbow, or the moon, 
and personifies the atmospheric changes, The moon is his 
campfire. The moon, seen through the pine trees, is the shadow 
of the famished Aishish. As the moon brings the months and 
the seasons, so the quadrupeds and birds which appear after the 
long winter months are considered his wives, and the flowers of 
summer vegetation are the beads of his garments. He is called 
the time measurer, the one that tells the time, As the revolutions 
of the moon bring the weeks and months, so the measuring of 
time was ascribed to Aishish, the moon god. The elementary 
deities are mysterious shadowy beings. The thunders are five. 
brothers, the interior of whose lodge is dark, as the sky obscured 
by a thunder-storm, but their terrible weapon is the lightning, or 
thunderbolt. They are five, because the thunder rolls along the 
mountains in repeated peals. 


2. The power of transforming other creatures was sometimes 
delegated to the medicine men and individuals. Among the wild 
tribes this power became almost equivalent to magic, and gave 
great influence to the sorcerers, for the superstition was that they 
had contrcl over the elements and were in constant communica- 
tion with the supernatural. We can hardly appreciate this 
influence unless we take into the account this element of trans- 
formation. The barriers between the ghost world and the spirit 
of man were so broken down that superstition of the people was 
easily played upon, and they were made to believe that super- 
natural beings were actually present. Even among the more 
cultivated tribes there was a dramatization of the nature powers 
under the semblance of serpents and other figures, the transforma- 
tion of the elements into animal forms being in the hands of the 
priests. The sand paintings owed their magic power in curing 
the sick to this thought. When the colors of the sky were used 
the sky spirits or sky divinities were actually present. The 
tracking of the disease into the various parts of the body and 
using the power of magic in the presence of the sky divinities 
was sufficient to effect marvelous cures in many cases. The 
superstition about the soul being able to pass through the 
mountains and into the rocks and to change its form, to leave 
the body and to take it up again, was also owing to the “trans- 
formation” elements, which so ruled the fancies of the people 
who dwelt among the mountains. 

We may say of all these different kinds of transformation, that 
they were based upon the thought that the human was the 
highest form of being, yet the human must become animal in 
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order to hold communion with the divine. This was the case, 
especially where totemism prevailed.* 

This power of transformation also came upon individuals on 
special occasions, especially in ceremonial dances. It was a gift 
enjoyed by a few favored individuals in their childhood, These 
were looked upon with peculiar awe, as if they were great 
manitous, An excellent illustration of this may be found in the 
account which has already been given of the dance seen by Cat- 
lin, called the buffalo dance.t| This dance preceded the initiation 
of warriors, and was very suggestive of the transformation ele- 
ment. Examination of the plates will show this. In them it 
will be seen that the dancers wore the horns and skins of buffalos, 
but various persons have the forms of bears and antelopes and 
of buzzards or vultures. These surround the “medicine lodge,” 
while others, with their bodies painted to represent the day and 
the night, appear among the dancers, all the animal gods and 
the sky gods being personified, and the myth of the creation and 
the flood being dramatized in the dance. 

We have the testimony on this point of Professor William- 
son, a son of a missionary among the Dakotas, who often 
witnessed in his boyhood the dance called the medicine dance. 
He says: “The celebrated ghost dance, so-called, of the Dakotas 
of the Pine Ridge agency perpetuates one of its old forms— 
an old craze under a new name. In my boyhood I often wit- 
nessed this dance, usually called the medicine dance, although 
in particular forms it was called the sun dance. The ghost is 
only another name for the latter form. The dance I best remem- 
ber was held in Kaposia, (South St. Paul), about the summer of 
1849. Its chief object was the initiation of new members into a 
secret society, the Waukau order, into which only favored indi- 
viduals were admitted. Members came from many other bands, 
They stated that, in some of these dances, the dancers actually 
became, for the time, by transmigration of souls, the very ani- 
mals they worshiped, and involuntarily and necessarily they 
imitated them; they acted not as men, but as these animals, while 
under the spell. The buffalo and deer ate grass, panthers, wolves, 
bears and foxes raced and quarreled over the small animals and 
fishes brought into the enclosure for the purpose, tearing them 
with their teeth, and eating them raw. At another time some 
malignant spirit, it was supposed, took possession of the one to 





*See Charles Leland’s Algonkin Legends, Micmac Indian Legends, by Rev. S. T. Rand. 

tSee Chapter on Symbolism, p. 142-4. 

tCatlin has alsc described a dance of the Mandans called the bear dance which was in 
reality a dramatization of a prayer. He says, ‘‘Many in the dance wore masks on their 
taces made of the skins from the bear’s head, and all with the motion of their hands closely 
imitated the movements of the animal, some representing its motion in running, some its 
peculiar attitudes and hanging of its paws when it was sitting upon its hind part and lvok- 
ing out for the approach of an enemy.” ‘The same was true also of the buffalo dance for in 
this the dancers wore the head and horns of the buffalo and also imitated the motions of the 
buffalo when they were hunted. The women in both these join in a peculiar song to the 
bear or buffalo spirit which must be consulted and conciliated before success can be gained. 
See Catlin’s Indians, Vol. 1, p. 246. 
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be initiated, and he must be exorcised and destroyed, so the 
dancers, with guns and bows and arrows, were ready to shoot 
the evil spirit as soon as the signal was given. Whatever the 
object of worship, whether animal or bird, tree or stone, they 
were always careful to state that it was not the object itself, but 
the Waukau, the god that was accustomed to haunt the object, 
which they worshipped. In some cases the soul of a departed 
ancestor had entered into the animal, and they worshiped that. 
They stated that the gods not only haunted the animals, but in 
an especial manner were present in the pictographs and images 
which represented the animals and which were used in the 
dances. They also spoke of particular localities in which they 
fancied a natural resemblance to some object, either animal or 
other form, and therefore in an especial sense the seat of the god 
or spirit of that animal. If the god could dwell in a little picto- 
graph, how much more potently might he be expected to present 
himself in an immense effigy. In the days of the full sway of 
superstition not only the members of the Waukau society, but the 
whole people were under the domination of the leaders, ready 
to do anything that might be demanded, and all that was neces- 
sary was for some leader of the Waukau to command the people 
to build the effigies and they were sure to be erected.” 


3. The superstition that the divinity was transformed into various 
objects in nature, making them “myth-bearers,” was common. 
Many illustrations of this have become familiar to the author 
from frequent observation of the effigy mounds. It was the cus- 
tom of the native tribes throughout the Mississippi valley to erect 
effigies of various animals, especially serpents, upon the cliffs 
and hill-tops, with the purpose of bringing out the resemblance 
which had been recognized in the shape of the hill, In this way 
the hill was transformed into an animal effigy and it was shown 
that the spirit of the animal actually haunted the hill. This, how- 
ever, was the same superstition which recognized the shape.of 
the animals in the rocks and rivers and trees, and which affixed 
a myth to these objects to account for the resemblance. The 
work of art in the case of the effigies, the rock inscriptions, and 
the standing stones, was only designed to bring out the thought 
the more clearly, but the eye of superstition was always ready to 
recognize the resemblance. Various authors have spoken of this. 


Col. Garrick Mallery says: “In many parts of the United 
States and Canada rocks and large stones are found decorated 
with paint, which were regarded as possessing supernatural 
power, yet not directly connected with any special personage of 
Indian mythology. One such was seen by LaSalle’s party in 
1669 on the Detroit River. All the Indians of the region be- 
lieved that the rock image would give safety in the passage of 
the lake.” He also says that in Nova Scotia there is a class of 
incised figures illustrating the religious myths and folklore of 
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the Indian tribes. One of them indicates an episode of an ad- 
venture of Glooskap, the hero-god of the Abenakis. The story 
is that the fox, who was Glooskap’s friend, through his magic 
power heard the song of Glooskap miles away, beyond forests 
and mountains, and came to his rescue. Another pictograph 
refers to the story of Atosis, the snake, who appeared out of the 
surface of a lake as a young hunter, with a large shining silver 
plate on his heart, covered with white brooches as thick as a fish 
is covered with scales. This snake, which had such wonderful 
powers of transformation, married an Indian girl and took her 
to dwell with him beneath the lake. There is a variation of the 
same story among the Iroquois, but this time it is the wife which 
appears above the water. The story runs that a young hunter 
was seeking for his friend who had been lost. He met eight 
chiefs, who wore white plumes on their heads and who dwelt in 
eight tents by the side of the 
lakes. These chiefs called up 


the snake-woman. The lake Yee 


boiled, great waves rolled upon 
the shore, and the serpent’s —_ 


wife came out of the water, — 


shining like silver and very | fer 
beautiful, her long hair hang- or 
ing around her as if it had = . 


been gold. The snake woman 
disappeared, and then the 
chiefs swept in the form of a 
white cloud across the water. It was the cloud in the lake and 
not in the sky. Thus the conception of the natives transformed 
the objects of nature into living beings, and invented beautiful 
myths to account for them. The pictographs are oftentimes 
nothing more than the mnemonic reminders of the myths. 


In West Virginia there are rock sculptures in which are ser- 
pents, death-heads, animal figures, birds, human hands and various 
other designs, undoubtedly designed to represent the animals 
which were subject tu the power of the medicine men. These 
inscriptions are on the walls of a shelter cave, which was proba- 
bly once used as a shrine or medicine lodge, They show the 
communion which the medicine men had with the different 
species of animals and the superstition felt towards the pictures 
or figures of these animals wherever seen. The fabulous crea- 
ture called the Piasa, which was seen by Marquette on the rocks 
near Alton, Illinois; was another of these myth-bearers, which 
embodied in themselves the element of transformation, the very 
grotesqueness of the figure and the variety of its parts, the horns 
of the deer, the head of the tiger, the scales of the fish, the feet 
of the panther, the tail of the wildcat, showing the shapes which 
this caliban might assume. Many such creatures may be seen 
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Fig. 5— Figures in a Cave in West Virginia. 
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upon the rocks, but they only perpetuate the myths which have 
prevailed. The Dakotas were remarkable for their manner of 
representing their divinities under animal forms. They picture 
the ancestors of the Hanga as a giant buffalo moving under the 
water. They also picture the chief god as a thunder bird resting 
on the rocks. The anti-natural god they picture as a man car- 
rying a bow in his hands. Mrs. Eastman has given a drawing 
of this. In this the giant is seen using the frog for an arrow 
point. He is surrounded with lightnings. He has different 
animals, the bear, deer, elk, buffalo; also meteors. His court, 
or house, is ornamented with down, He has a whistle and rattle, 
bow and arrow, and other objects in his hands.* 

There are many other illustrations of this peculiar superstition 
that the spirit of the Divinity was transferred to the images which 
are presented in the different localities. This superstition was 
not confined to the figures of animals, but was also attached to 
every object which resembled the human form, and was espe- 
cially strong toward those objects which contained the human 
and the animal semblance in combination. This will explain 
the existence of the idol called the bear idol. In this the bear’s 
head and skin covers the human face and form, but the mask 
in the shape of the human face hanging in front is a peculiar 
sign of the transformation process. It also explains the meaning 
of the various figures of birds, with human heads and animal 
claws, which are so common on the northwest coast, as well as 
those remarkable idols in Guatemala, in which human forms are 
covered with massive and gigantic tigers. 

In fact, it is to this idea of transformation which explains 
nearly all the nondescript creatures which have been seen in the 
various parts of the continent, and which makes them so sug- 
gestive and significant of the divinities which were worshiped. 

Schoolcraft, Catlin and others have spoken of the animal 
figures which are depicted in the Mida songs and charts, to which 
peculiar significance was given. They have also described the 
transformation, which was supposed to take place in the various 
dances and dramatizations. But it is to later writers, such as 
Mr. Walter Fewkes, Mr. Frank Cushing, and Drs. Brinton and 
Mathews, that we are indebted for a knowledge of the deeper 
significance which was given to many of them, and especially to 
the occultic and divinatory power. 

There were several classes of animal figures in which the 
transformation element was contained, some of them being 
totemic, others mythologic, others fetichistic, others occultic or 
divinatory, and still others largely anthropomorphic. The class 
to which they belonged is made known by the preponderance of 
one or another element, the totemic prevailing mainly in the 





*See Chapter on Personal Divinities, p. 383, 304. 
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hunter tribes of the east, the mythologic among the fishing tribes 
of the northwest coast, the fetichistic among the village tribes of 
the interior, the anthropomorphic among the civilized tribes of 
the southwest, and the divinatory especially among the ancient 
Maya race. Different classes are found in each locality, but one 
class predominates in one region and another in another, so that 
we are never at a loss to decide as to the form which the myth- 
ology has assumed, or to understand the peculiar significance 
which the figures may possess. 

We have given charts and cuts taken from the works of 
various authors to illustrate these different symbols, but have not 
undertaken to describe them all. Yet the reader can easily dis- 
tinguish between them and readily recognize the peculiarities 
of each cult from the various representations of it which are thus 
offered, the totemic always being the simpler figure, but the 
mythologic and occultic being the more complicated and con- 
ventional. 

4. The transformation of the nature powers into birds and of 
birds into human Leings, who were warriors and heroes, was 
also common. There was a reason for using the bird as a sym- 
bol of the nature powers and for making it a myth-bearer, for 
it was very suggestive in its habits and shape of the sky divini- 
ties, and so was likely to be taken as a representative of the 
thunder-cloud, and the personal divinity who made the thunder. 
Various authors have noticed this. 


Dr. Brinton says: “Beyond all others, two subdivisions of 
the animal kingdom have so riveted the attention of men by their 
unusual powers, and enter so frequently into the myths of every 
nation of the globe, that a right understanding of their symbolic 
value is an essential preliminary to a discussion of the divine 
legends. There are the dird and the serpent. We shall not go 
amiss if we seek the reasons of their pre-eminence in the facility 
with which their peculiarities offered sensuous images under 
which to carry the idea of divinity, ever present in the soul of 
man, ever striving at articulate expression. The bird has the 
incomprehensible power of flight, it floats in the atmosphere, it 
rides on the winds, it soars toward heaven, where dwell the gods; 
its plumage is stained with the hues of the rainbow and the sun- 
set; its song was man’s first hint of-music; it spurns the clods 
that impede his footsteps and flies proudly over the mountains 
and moors where he toils wearily along. He sees no more 
enviable creation; he conceives the gods and angels must also 
have wings, and pleases himself with the fancy that he, too, some 
day will shake off this coil of clay and rise on pinions to the 
heavenly mansions. All living beings, say the Eskimos, have 
the faculty of the soul, but especially birds. As messengers 
from the upper world and interpreters of its decrees, the flight 
and the note of the birds have ever been anxiously observed as 
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omens of grave import. In Peru and in Mexico there was a 
College of Augurs, corresponding in purpose to the horuspices 
ot ancient Rome, who practiced no other means of divination 
than watching the course and professing to interpret the songs 
of fowls.” 

“But the usual meaning of the bird as a symbol looks toa 
different analogy to that which appears in such familiar expres- 
sions as ‘the wings of the wind,’ ‘the flying clouds.’ Like the 
wind, the bird sweeps through the aérial spaces, sings in the 
forests, and rustles on its course; like the cloud, it floats in mid- 
air and casts its shadow on the earth; like the lightning, it darts 
from heaven to earth to strike its unsuspecting prey. Therefore 
the Algonkins say that birds always make the winds, that they 

create the water-spouts, 
Oo oO and that the clouds are 
the spreading and agita- 
tion of their wings; the 


S Navajoes, that at each 
Lgenes LS ZN SA cardinal point stands a 

AD es Al ge white swan, who is the 
Ga ) ee ATE S \ spirit ot the blasts which 


blow from its dwelling; 
Lf cay ul On \ and the Dakotas, that in 
és i 
le, 
















the west is the house of 
Wakinyan, the Flyers, 





LL 4 the breezes that send the 
(pa Lat a storms.” 
- “As the symbol of 


these august powers, as 
the messengers of the 
gods, and as the embodiment of departed spirits, no one will be 
surprised if they find the bird figure most prominently in the 
myths of the red race. Sometimes some particular species seem 
to have been chosen as most befitting those dignified attitudes. 
The great American eagle is the bird beyond all others which is 
chosen to typify supreme control. Its feathers composed the 
war flag of the Creeks, and its images carved in wood, or its 
stuffed skin surmounted their council lodges. None but an 
approved warrior dare wear it among the Cherokees, and the 
Dakotas allowed such an honor only to him who had first touched 
the corpse of the common foe. The Natchez and Arkansas seem 
to have paid it even religious honors, and to have installed it in 
their most sacred shrines; and very clearly it was not.so much 
for ornament as for a mark of dignity and a recognized sign of 
worth that its plumes were so highly praised.”* 


These remarks are very suggestive, and yet much more might 


Fig.6.—Fighting Figures from the Mounds. 





*See Myths of the New World, p. 105. 
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be said about the bird as a “myth-bearer.” It would seem that 
the aborigines were all very imaginative in their worship, and 
that they looked upon the powers of nature as if they were full 
of the activities of the supernatural beings, and so represented 
them under the figures of birds and other active creatures of the 
sky. There is no class of myths which is more expressive 
than the one which has regard to the bird, and none more widely 
distributed than this. The figure of the bird is, in fact, conven- 
tionalized and made to serve as a symbol in every part of the 
land—being drawn in the pictographs of the wild tribes of the 
north, inscribed upon the tablets and gorgets of the Mound- 
builders, painted upon the shields and ornaments of the Cliff- 
dwellers, carved into the stucco tablets of the civilized races and 
placed within their shrines as an object of adoration, and yet 
it always significs the same thing, namely, the transformation of 
the sky-god into a personality which has 

assumed the bird-like shape. Illustra- == === 
tions of this are abundant, in fact, too 
numerous to even mention, so we select 
from widely scattered regions, Among 
the Alaskans the thunder is caused by 
an immense bird, whose size darkens the 
heavens, whose body is a thunder-cloud, 
the flapping of whose wings causes the 
thunder, and the bolts of fire which it 
sends out of its mouth are the lightning. 
Rev. M. Eells says: “The Twanas and 
some other northwest tribes invest the 
animal with a two-fold character, human ——— 

and bird-like. According to them the yy. >— wasco and FYetl. 
being is supposed to be a gigantic Indian 

named in the dialects of the various coast tribes, Klamaths, Thlin- 
keets and Tinnehs, He lives in the highest mountains, and his 
food consists of whales. When he wants food he puts on a great 
garment which is made of a bird’s head, a pair of very large 
wings, and a feather covering his body, and around his waist he 
has the lightning fish, which slightly resembles the sea-horse. 
The animal has a head as sharp as a knife, and a red tongue, 
which makes the fire. He then flies forth, and when he sees a 
whale he darts the lightning fish into its body, which he then 
seizes and carries to hishome. Occasionally, however, he strikes 
a tree, and more seldom a man. 


The same thought of the thunder-bird prevails among the 
eastern tribes. According to Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, there were, 
among the Passamaquoddies, men who were able to pass through 
the rocks. They went to their wigwams and put on wings and 
took their bows and arrows and flew over the mountains to the 
south. They could not get home because the bird Woochowsen 
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blew so hard that they could make no progress against it. This 
bird was the north wind, which Glooskap was said to have caught 
and tied. Thus the thunder-bird was here an Indian, as in the 
northwest coast. The lightning from him never strikes one of 
his kind.* The legend of the “thunderers” prevailed among the 
Hurons. The story is that a youth in the forest heard a murmur 
of voices behind him. He turned and saw three men clad in 
strange, cloud-like garments. “Who are you?” heasked. They 
told him that they were the thunder, their mission was to keep the 
earth, in order to bring rain, destroy serpents. The great deity, 
Hamen diju, had given them authority to watch over the people 
to see that no harm came to them. They gave him a dress like 
that which they wore, a cloud-like robe, having wings on the 
shoulders, and told him how they were to be moved. They said, 
we will leave the cloud dress with you. Every spring, when we 
return, you can put it on and fly with us to be witness to what 
we do forthe good ofman. Inthe spring the thunderers returned 
and he took the robe and flew with them in the clouds over the 
earth. This young man learned from his divine friends the 
secret, which he communicated to two persons in each tribe. 
From him came the power of making rain, which was trans- 
mitted.f 

The Pawnees hold that Tirawa is the great creator, who lives 
up in the sky, Attius lives upon the earth. The wild animals 
are the servants of Attius. They are called Nahumac. They 
personify the various attributes of Attius, but have the power of 
changing from an animal’s shape to that of man. The black 
and the white-headed eagle and the buzzard are the messengers 
of this Attius. The four cardinal points were respected by the 
Pawnees, and so they blow four smokes—first to Attius, then 
to the earth, and last of all to the cardinal points. They sacrifice 
to the thunderer in the spring-time.} 

Among the Omahas there was a society which had a peculiar 
regalia. They cut,their hair so as to make it resemble the crow 
and trimmed it with crow-feathers; they blackened their faces, 
and on their backs had white spots, to make them emblematic 
ot the thunder-clouds and their destructive power in their advance 
over the heavens. Even so the warrior, as he approaches his 
enemy, deals his death-darts. 

The thunder bird among the Klamath Indians is the raven, 
but it was able to transform itself into many other animals. 
Gatschet says, the earth (Kaila) is regarded as a mysterious 
shadowy power, who deals out gifts to her children. Her eyes 
are lakes and ponds scattered over the green surface, her breasts 





*J. Walter Fewkes’ Journal of American Folk Lore, Vol. III, No. 11, p. 257. 

tAn interesting engraving by Catlin pictures the rain-maker standing upon the tent, 
bow in hand, and shooting into the clouds. 

See Horatio Hale, Journal of American Folklore, Vol. IV, No. 15, p. 289. 

tSee Journal of American Folklore, Vol. VI, No. 21. 
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the hills and hillocks, The rivulets and brooks irrigate the 
valleys. Besides the earth there is the genius of the under 
world (Munatalkni) and the ghosts which represent the souls of 
animals and spirits of mountains, winds and celestial bodies. 
The common belief is that after death the soul travels the path 
of the sun to the west. there joins in the spirit land the in- 
numerable souls which have gone that way before. The shooting 
stars are regarded as the spirits of the great chief whose heart 
can be seen going west, and the polar lights are supposed to 
represent the dance of the dead. The prairie wolf is the animal 
which represents the creator and culture hero of all the tribes of 
the northwest coast. His doleful, human-like cries heard during 
moonlight nights set him up in the esteem of the Indians. He 





Fig. 8 —Bird, Sun and Human Figure. 


appears in sun and moon stories as running a race with the 
clouds. He always attends another person, his shadow going by 
his side, and so is double; but the raven is the chief subject of 
their mythology.* 

The Mogquis also have pictographs of a great bird on the rocks 
near their village. In this pictograph is the symbol of the face 
of the sun, also the symbol of the dome of the sky with zigzag 
lightning, four heads of serpents anda frog. And another picto- 
graph of a mythologic bird with feathers like crest, eight small 
circles. This is called Kuetugui, the war bird. The god of the 
earth among the Moquis is a god of metamorphosis. He is the 
deity who controls growth.t 

Another good representation of the metamorphic thunder-bird 
is the one which is depicted on the shield of the priest of the 





*Journal of American Folk-lore. Vol. 5, No. 17, p. 138. 
tAmerican Anthropologist, Vol. V., No* 1, p. 16. 
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bow. In this shield we find the human form with the wings 
made from knife-bladed feathers. The lightning serpent beneath 
his feet, the human rainbow spanning like an arch above his 
head, a bear on either side.* The conventionalized terraced cap 
or mask with the feathers crowning the turrets or peaks also 
symbolizes the clouds and the sky and the thunder as does the 
bird itself. 

The thunder-bird is also seen among the symbols of the ancient 
Mayas. Here it is associated with the cross, which is a symbol 
of the wind, and has many ornaments attached to it, the idea of 
transformation being suggested by the bird being headless. 

The best illustration of the bird as undergoing transformation 
and carrying the semblance of a human being is the one which was 
seen by M. Habel sculptured on the stones in Cosumala-huapa. 
See Fig. 8. Here the bird has the flaming ‘sun on his breast, a 
human arm projecting from its side with claws instead of a hand, 
It seems to be a bird of the sky and of the earth and at the same 
time human. No explanation of this figure has been given, yet 
the probability is that it symbolized thc transformation of the 
bird into the sun and of the sun into a human being, the sculptor 
retaining all the symbols, as the combination would the better 
express the thought. It was not a mere fancy that led to the 
drawing of a mythologic figure by a native artist, but, on the 
contrary, he was always controlled by a definite purpose and had 
in his mind the myth as it was told. His effort was to make 
the figure as graphic as possible. There came, at last, a conven- 
tionality in the manner of representing a myth, and so the figures 
which are found upon the various relics, such as the shell gorgets 
and copper plates of the Mound-Builders, the shields of the 
Cliff-dwellers and the sculptures of the civilized nations, have 
all the force of a sacred record, They show the progress of 
thought as well as of artistic skill, but at the same time show 
that the same religious conception ot transformation was retained 

through all the changes. 
‘ 5. The transformation of the divinity into trees was another 
superstition which prevailed extensively among the aborigines 
of America, specimens of the human tree being found in nearly 
all parts of the country. We may say that no symbol in Amer- 
ica is more interesting than is this, and none that more thor- 
oughly reminds us of the old world stories. These all may be 
mere coincidences, yet the analogies are certainly very striking 
and the figures are the more worthy of close and candid study 
on this account. We would, therefore, call attention to the 
different specimens of human trees. The superstition about the 
tree spirit was very common in Europe and was frequently sym- 
bolized by the early inhabitants, conveying the idea that there, 





*In another figure we have the eagle with his wings spread, two serpents, their heads 
toward their wings, and a figure of a bear above the head of the eagle. 
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was the same transformation myth there as here. The trans- 
formation myth also existed in Egypt, and was embodied in the 
story of Osiris and Isis and their various adventures, the spirit 
of life hidden in nature being personified in this way. We find 
also in Assyria and Chaldea that the tree of life or the sacred 
grove was set up in their temples, and priests were represented as 
presenting offerings to it as to a divinity. In fact, there is no 
land on either continent where there are not stories concerning 
the tree, and very few places where there is not the same con- 
ception that the tree spirit was a divinity or a personal being. 


We have already spoken of the tree and star contained in the 
Dakota pictograph and its resemblance to the Scandinavian tree 
of life, Igdrasil. There are relics, 
however, which suggest that the hu- 
man spirit was transformed into a tree, 
very much as the spirit of Osiris was 
buried in the pillar of the house of the 
king at Biblos. The Gest tablet is an 
illustration of this. This is made up 
of a variety of symbols, among which 
we may recognize the face and form 
of aman, but hidden in the semblance 
of a tree, the branches of which form 
the legs and arms, the leaves form the 
feet and hands, also the hair, nose 
and mouth, circles form the eye, the 
human face looking out from the net- 
work of leaves and branches as it 
sometimes does in the modern picture 
puzzle. It reminds us of the sacred 
groves or trees which were common 
among the Chaldeans of the east. ””* 
Another tablet has also been discovered, which may perhaps 
embody the same conception, but in a modified form, for the 
lines upon the tablet seem to represent an animal head as hidden 
among the branches of the tree, instead of the human face, 
although the general form of the symbol is retained. 

These various tablets were taken from the mounds in the 
Ohio valley, and so suggest that the superstition about the tree 
spirits prevailed among that mysterious people. A similar fig- 
ure of a tree containing a human face is found in the tablet of 
the cross, at Palenque, usually called “Malar’s cross.” The pecu- 
liarity of this cross is that its arms are made up of the long 
leaves of corn, each of which, according to the photograph taken 
by Charnay, contains a human face hidden away among the 
leaves. The standard of the cross is made up of a solid bar, 
which supports on its summit the consecrational form of the 
thunder-bird, but on the bar, at the junction of the arms, there 
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is a face with a peculiar bulging eye, and below the face a neck- 
lace with a medallion suspended to it hangs against the standard.* 
Another peculiarity is that two human figures clad in priestly 
robes stand on either side and present their offerings to the bird 
on its summit, exactly as they do in the two other tablets at 
Palenque; the same symbols also cover the bird and the human 
form. This cross was, like all the others, contained in a shrine 
or temple, which was evidently devoted to the worship of a chief 
divinity, and may properly be regarded as representing the god of 
agriculture of the Mayas. It will be noticed that on the facade 
are two figures; on the head of one (the priest) there are leaves, 
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Fig. 10.—Idol and Manitou Face at Uxmal. 





cones and water plants, and eagle-heads, and that around his 
waist and between his legs a maxtli, or sash, in the form of a 
twisted feather-headed serpent, and that he has the usual bulging 
eye, the symbol of the god of rain; while the figure of the warrior 
on the other side, has on his head a crown of feathers, on which 
are figures of the stork, the frog and the fish; in his hand a staff 
made ot waving corn leaves or vines. The study of these differ- 





*Charnay has given a picture of the cross which shows several human faces in the 
arms of the cross, thus making the idea of transformation more vivid than that giver in the 
engraving by Stephens. Taking the three crosses at Palenque, we find in the one the sym- 
bef of the sun-god, in the other the symbols of the war-god,in this, the third, the symbols 
of the rain-god. The face of the sun looks out from the center of the Saint Andrew’s 
Cross. The war.club can be seen on the ends of the arms of the second, and the forms of 
vegetation with the human faces are scattered over the third. Human figures accompany 
the three crosses and the same thunder-bird surmounts the last two. 

™ 
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ent figures in the shrines of Palenque, with their symbols, con- 
vinces us that the nature powers were all personified, but that 
their activities were interchangeable, the sun-god, the rain-god 
and the god of agriculture having symbols that were similar. 
This was common, however, among other nations, for in the 
Shintoo religion the goddess of food was also the producer of 
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Fig. 11—Cortesian Codex.—The “Tree of Life’’ and Symbols of the Cardinal Points.* 


trees and the parent of grass, and in the Egyptian religion the 
chief gods, Isis and Osiris, were but the personifications of the 
spirit of life, and every part of the story was suggestive of the 
changes of the seasons. 





*The identifying of the symbols with the points of the compass and with the elements 
and the seasons has been attempted by many writers, but no two of them agree—as iy ! be 
seen from the tables given in the Third Annual Report. Still, the four colors and the four 
— were associated with the elements and the cardinal points, and we may conclude 
that the tree with its branches and its symbols, and ae rye the compound symbols on 
them were also symbolic of the same general principles. It will be further noticed that the 
hieroglyphics for the days of the month, whether for the thirteen days or the twenty days, 
were also interchangeable with the symbols made up of the animal heads, cross and flints, 
and these were associated with the tree on the codices, showing that the tree, as well as the 
circle and the rectangular chart, was used as a calendar, and in connection with the system 
of divination. Charnay’s arrangement for the Mexican calendar was as follows: _1. Toch- 
tli—Rabbit, blue, earth, south. 2. Acatl—Cane, red, water, east. 3. Tecpati—Flint, Ba 
low, air, north. 4. Calli—House, green, fire, north. Still, Gamelli, Duran, Boturini, Tor- 
quemado, Orozco Y. Berra, Schultz von Sellick all have different arrangements. 
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There are many other specimens of the human tree. Among 
these we would place the remarkable figure which is seen on 
the facade of the palace at Uxmal. This has baffled explanation, 
though it is sometimes called a Manitou face. See Fig.to. May 
it not be a combination of the symbol of the sacred tree with 
the human face—the eyes and nose and ears, all of them blended. 
with the branches of the tree, the idol, crowned with a nimbus, 
representing the divinity, its position in the house showing that 
it was a household god.* 
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Fig. 12.—Idol with Symbols of the Sky and Clouds. 


The best illustration of the use of the tree as a symbol of 
transformation is the one which is found in the codices of the 
ancient Maya and Nahua races.t These codices contain various 
symbols, the cross, the bird, the serpent, the tree, and the 
human figure, all of them arranged differently and having a 
different position or prominence, according as the intent was to 
emphasize one or the other symbol, the serpent being the most 
prominent in the Borgian codex, the serpent and bird in the 





_. *Descriptions of the palace have often been given, but no one has thus far given any 
interpretation of this symbol, and yet it corresponds with the many ornaments found on 
the tacades of palaces, especially those which contain the projecting hook with rosettes on 
either side, and at the same time corresponds to the trees and crosses and human figures 
contained in the codices of the Mayas. 

tWe have spoken of these codices under the head of the serpent and of the cross. See 
chapter XII, p 1, and chapter X. 
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MSS. Troano, animals and birds in the Vatican, the circle in the 
wheel of Duran, the cross in the Palenque tablets, and the tree 
in the shape of the cross, with a human figure attached, being 
very prominent in the Cortesian, the Vatican and the Fejevary 
codex. We begin with the Cortesian Codex. Fig.11. This 
has been explained by Rosny, by Dr. Forschammer, Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas and others, and the following is the analysis of the 
different parts of the chart. The picture presents four divisions: 
1. In the middle of which is a representation of the symbolic tree; 
beneath are the figures of two personages (male and female) 
seated on the ground and facing the Katunes, among which the 
symbol of day is repeated three times. 2. The 
central image is surrounded by a sort of frame 
or belt, in which are the twenty cyclic charac- 
ters of the day calendar (day symbols). 3. In 
the four compartments, four groups, arranged 
according to the order of the cardinal points. 
Two of these figures have a flaming torch, or 
possibly an incense vase in their hands. Two 
others seem to be attending a sacrifice in which 
a human victim is offered on an altar; two others 
are seated{in a temple (Calli), on which are the 
symbols of a cross, and two others are facing a 
figure resembling a bound mummy, the signifi- 
cance of which is unknown. 4. At the outside 
of the picture are the rows of dots which run 
along the borders, also day characters, which are 
grouped together at the corners, making, per- 
haps, a record of the feasts, or a chart of certain 
ceremonies, or a calendar system of the year and 
the days.* 

As to the meaning of the tree in these codices “ia Bymbor 
and on the tablets, we nay say that it was the 
tree of life as much to the Mayas and Nahuas as the ash-tree 
(Igdrasil) was to the Scandinavians, or the sacred grove (Ashur- 
rah) was to the Babylonians, or the tree in the Garden of Eden 
was to the Hebrews. As to its origin, there are great differ- 
ences of opinion, some supposing that it was the mere outgrowth 
of the nature worship which prevailed, and others ascribing it 
to the result of a prehistoric contact with the eastern continent. 
It is remarkable, however, that the same symbols of the serpent 
and the human form are so intimately connected with it, and 
that the significance of the tree should be so similar. We are 








___ *That the tree was used as a calendar, as well as the sun-circle and the serpent symbol: 
is evident from examination of this chart, with its various time marks and day symbols. The 
five plerogiyphics on each of the four sides denote the secular month of twenty days, 
which was divided into four weeks of five days each. The ten hieroglyphics in the corners 
with the dots denote the sacred vear, which was made up of twenty months of thirteen 
days each, as there are twenty syiabols ——s thirteen days, which equal 260 days. The 
Fejevary Cedex is arranged also in squares and loops, with four trees in the squares, with 
twenty hieroglyphics in the corners, which, with the dots between, make 260 as before. 
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to remember that there was an extensive calendar system and 
an elaborate system of divination connected with the tree, as 
with the circle and other symbols, the system of occultism hav- 
ing prevailed as well as in the east, and even a similar resort 
to caves having been common. 

6. The transformation cult was also embodied in human fig- 
ures, especially those which are in combination with tree figures. 
In reference to the hurnan figures in this chart, no explanation 
has been given, yet some of the old authors, such as Veytia and 
Gemelli and Gomara, have thrown out ‘hints which help us to 
solve the problem. These authors speak of the four symbols, 
the flint, Tecpatl; the house, Calli; the 
rabbit, Tochtli; the reed, Acatl, and say 
these are allegories by which they set forth 
the four elements which are understood to 
be the origin of all things, the torch sym- 
bolizing the fire; the house the element of 
earth; the rabbit, or mummy bound, the 
air; the reed, water. It is to be noted 
that most of the old calendars were ar- 
ranged in squares or in circles to represent 
the cycles of the days, years and months, 
and the four divisions were the symbols of 
the four seasons that made up the year. 
Having found an analogy between the sea- 
sons and the year, they would carry the 
similitude to the age of fifty-two years and 
as well as to the elements making the same 
symbols in their combination represent the 
divinities, Tochtli being dedicated to the 
god of fire, Acatl to the god of water, 
Tecpatl to the god of air, and Calli to the 
god of earth. Thus the symbol of the tree 
became the center of a mass of symbolism 
which was very expressive of the events of 
the national history and of the fundamental 
points in their cosmogony and in their re- 
ligious systems. The same is also true 
of the other codices, such as the Fejevary 
Fig. 1—1talve, kain Goa. 20d the Vatican. In these the tree is re- 

peated four times, each time having a differ- 
ent color, the branches of the tree being loaded down with 
fruits and flowers of different eplors, the trunk being grasped by 
a human figure in a novel attitude. 

Secret rites were celebrated in Central America which had 
transformation as their chief element. These were held in cav- 
erns or subterranean “temples.” The intimate meaning of the 
cave cult was the worship of the earth. The cave god, the heart 
of the hills, really typified the earth, the soil from whose dark 
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recesses flow the limpid streams and spring the tender shoots o 
the full plants as well as the great trees, The cave god was the 
patron of the third day, also lord of animals, the transformation 
into which was the test of his power. Tlaloc, god ot the moun- 
tains and the rains, was represented by the symbol of a snake 
doubled and twisted on itself, carrying his 
medicine bag, his robe marked with the sign 
of the cross, to show that he was lord of 
the four winds and of life. 


In Southern Mexico and Central America 
the trees seen near the villages are regard- 
ed as the protecting genius of the town. 
Sacred trees were familiar to the old Mex- 
ican race. They are said to have represented 
the gods of woods and waters. In the 

rs ancient mythology the tree of life is repre- 
ee sented by four branches, each sacred to one 
‘2 hd eh of the four cardinal points. The conven- 

: RES P tionalized form of this tree in the Mexican 
Fig. 15—Tlaloc, the Aztec figurative paintings resembles a cross. 

— In Alaska, according to Niblack, the wind 
spirit, who causes the changes in the weather, is represented by a 
figure which has the ears of a bear and the face of aman. Onthe 
right and left are the feet, which symbolize the long streaming 
clouds. Above are the wings, and on each side are the different 
winds, each designated by an eye, and by patches of cirrus clouds. 
The rain is indicated by the tears which spring from the eyes of 
Tkul, the wind spirit. The best illustration of these mythologic 
changes is the one given by the Haidamyths. Thestory is that 
there was a war between the raven and 
the thunder-bird. In order to overcome 
his enemy, the raven let all kinds of ani- 
mals go into the whale, and they went 
to the land of the thunder-bird. When 
this bird saw the whale, he sent out his 
youngest son to catch it, but he was un- 
able to liftit. He stuck tothe gum that 
was on the whale, and the animals killed 
him. 

This same use of the human figure as 
a symbol of the clouds and .winds and 
sky is also illustrated by the idols which 
are common among the ancient Hopi or 
Moquis. In these the feather is the 7% "Jae dae At Ged 
symbol of the cloud; the stripes on the ns 
face and form are the symbols of the sky; the terraced head- 
dress is also a symbol of the houses above the sky; the arches 
are also symbols of the arches of the sky. See Fig. 13. 
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The same conception is also represented by the vase described 
by Dr. Hamy, Charnay and others, and by the idol described 
by M.Biart and several others. The vase was found by Char- 
nay at Tennepanco, and the idol at Oazaca, Mexico, and is now 
in the Trocadero Museum. Both represent Tlaloc, the god of 
rain, who was always accompanied by the god of air. This 
represents the rain god as furnished with eyes in the shape of 
sun circles; mouth lips and teeth in the shape of wind circles; 
the whole form containg the various symbols of the nature pow- 
ers. These two images as well as the figure on the facade of 
the palace illustrate the prevalence of the transformation cult 
among the ancient Mayas. See Fig. 15. 

The use of a winged human figure to represent the “trans- 
formation myth” is illustrated by the statue which Dr. Hamy 
has described as standing upon the summit of a pyramid at 
Uxmal. This is the statue of Quetzacoatl, the air god or sun 
god of the ancient Mayas. He is generally represented as a 
white man, clothed in a garment decorated with crosses and 
wearing a beard. Here, however, his garments as they shake in 
the wind appear like wings, but are covered with crosses, which 
are also symbols of the wind as well as the cardinal points. At 
his feet is the figure of a teather-headed serpent, also having the 
shape of a wing. See Fig.16. On his head are the tour plumes, 
which also represent the winds. The attitude of the god is very 
suggestive, as is the crook or staff in his hand, but the human 
face and form are the most expressive of all, for these show that 
he was a personal god as well as a representative of the various 
nature powers. 
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PLANT FORMS ON MEXICAN AND CENTRAL 
AMERICAN TABLETS. 


J. W. HARSHBERGER. 


It is frequently very difficult to interpret symbolic forms on 
scniptured stones which have been found isolated from buildings 
and structures, the archeological significance ot which is known 
by the internal evidence of their architectural design and con- 
struction (instance the cyclopean period ot Greek architecture), 
unless the monumental slabs bear inscriptions easily deciphered, 
as the Egyptian hieroglyphs, ot the Babylonian cuneiform 
characters. In the case of stone tablets, however, it is exceed- 
ingly perplexing to determine the historical position or myth- 
ological importance of the chiseled rocks, when the engraved 
signs are enigmatical. 

Frequently light is thrown on the history of'a monument by 
studying the plant and animal forms cut thereon. In many 
cases, however, only conjectural interpretations can be given, 
for the figures are so conventionalized by the Indian artist, as 
to be unrecognizable, even to the practiced eye of a biologist. 
Native American artists seem to have been fond of symbolizing 
o- and animal forms by conventionalization. The early 

panish fathers and travelers made some wild guesses as to the 
meaning of Mexican and Central American carved designs, and 
they have been followed in their speculations by many scr olars 
of repute at the present day. Goodyear speaks about the lotus; 
Charnay> about the water lily; Bancroft, about the maize leaf, 
and others about pine cones; but no one has identified them tor 
a certainty. 

The writer, being a botanist, at the suggestion of Dr. Peet, 
examined the published figures of several slabs and monuments, 
notably, “The Palenque Tablet of the Cross” and the porphy- 
ritic slabs found by Dr. S. Habel, in Guatemala, to determine, 
if possible, the plants figured thereon. The results of the in- 
spection are here given: The plant forms recognizable in the 
“Palenque Group of the Cross” are three in number, a leaf at 
the base of the cross, a flower pendant from the car of the left 
hand human figure and a simple three-lobed leaf to the right 
of the upper part of the cross. The pendant flower resembles 
very closely in general outline a flower ot the tobacco /Vicotiana 
tabacum, which is long and tubular, with a~monosepalous 
meager calyx. Saemae of tobacco were used by the 

orth American Indians in their rites and ceremonies. Haw- 
kins, in his account of the Festival ot the Busk, records some 
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interesting facts in this connection. He says: “Two men, 
appointed to that office, bring flowers of tobacco of a small 
kind (Imchau-chu-le-puc-pug-gee), or as the name imports, old 
man’s tobacco, and put them in a pan on the wico’s cabin,” and 
in another place he says: ‘The cane is stuck up at the water’s 
edge, and they all put a grain of old man’s tobacco on their 
heads and im each ear.” ‘The leaf at the bottom of the cross 
resembles a tobacco leaf with the upper margins enlarged and 
turned over. The veining of the conventionalized leat closely 
approximates that of the tobacco leaf, as the outline drawings. 
upside down will show. 











Natural Leaf. Conventionalized Leaf. 


The plant from which the three-lobed, sassafras-like leaf was 
taken is not known. If other vegetal forms are pictured on this 
celebrated Cross Tablet, they are so changed by the stone- 
worker as to be unrecognizable. 

The identification of the plants on the tablets from Santa 
Lucia Cosumal-huapa, as given by Dr. Habel in Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge (Vol. XXII, 1878), is difficult. 
Sculpture No. 2, Plate I, is a porphyriti (vulcanite) block twelve 
feet long, three feet wide and two feet thick. Only the upper 
part of the sculpture concerns us. It represents the head, arms 
and breast of a deity, apparently a personage of advanced age, 
as indicated by the wrinkles on the face. The winding staves 
twined over the head have not only nodes attached, but also 
variously shaped leaves, buds, flowers and fruits, apparently, as 
Dr. Habel suggests, the symbols of speech replacing our letters. 
Dr. Habel, in describing the figures on this vulcanite slab, says: 
“As to the theological principle symbolized by this deity, I do 
not venture to express an opinion, it is only by deciphering the 
mandate represented by the winding staves above mentioned 
that we can arrive at a positive knowledge of his (the deity’s) 


truecharacter.” Examination of the plants attached to the staves 
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shows flowers, fruits and leaves of various kinds, intermingled 
indiscriminately. In the middle left-hand side is an acorn, 
apparently. The flowers are so conventionalized that they can- 
not certainly be identified. ‘The fruits, likewise, are so outlined 
as to be beyond recognition, except one which looks as if it might 
be the capsule of a tobacco plant. This impression is strength- 
ened by comparing the single truit found to the left in Sculpture 
I5 with the seed vessel of tobacco. The drawings show a 
similarity, when the calyx of the tobacco flower is cut away 
in front. 





Slab Capsule, Tobacco Capsule. 


In Sculpture No. 5, Plate III, we see again the head, chest 
and arms of a deity represented, beneath which is a person 
adoring, as in Sculpture No. 2. “The ornaments of the head 
consist of staves winding in various directions, the bearers of 
the deity’s mandates expressed in cipher language. From the 
neck emanate two staves bearing nodes, buds and other unknown 
figures. Attention is especially called to the disposition ot the 
two staves arising from the top of the head. After — 
outward for a short distance, they are connected by an arche 
ridge, upon which, as a base, a triangle is erected, and in the 
center of the inclosed space are two mysterious emblems. The 
ridge forming the central triangle is prolonged so as to divide 
the entire upper part of the stone into five triangular spaces, 
which are embellished by the leaves, buds and other ornaments 
of the winding staves.” I have been unable, after a careful 
examination, to settle the identity of any of the flowers, fruits or 
leaves figured on Dr. Habel’s tablets, as they are too much 
changed in conventionalization. It seems likely, however, that 
here and there among the winding staves, bunches ot grapes 
are attached. 
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AN OJIBWA CRADLE. 


By Har.wan I. Smitu. 


While visiting at the Ojibwa settlement, in the township ot 
St. Charles, eighteen miles southwest of Saginaw, as well as 
the one on “Poy-ga-ning” Creek, in the township of Buena Vista, 
eight miles northeast of the same place, it was found that the 
usual method at present of cradling the child is in a hammock. 
This is constructed in a few moments, and from material such 
as is usually at hand in the Ojibwa home. In general appear- 
ance, this hammock resembles the one from Cape Breton, which 
is figured in “Cradles of the American Aborigines,” by Prof. 
O. T. Mason, p. 169. Judging from that sketch, the details of 
structure differ somewhat from those of the Ojibwa hammock 
of the vicinity mentioned, although possibly they originated 
with groups of the same linguistic stock. 





To construct the hammock, two ropes are stretched between 
two points, which are from four to eight feet apart, in the habi- 
tation, or, in the summer season, from convenient trees or posts, 
near the summer shelter; then a shawl, blanket or similar 
fabric, such as is usually at hand wherever the little Ojibwa is 
present, is folded to the length and about three times the width 
of the contemplated hammock; this is then passed below the 
two rope strands, in such a way that the extra two thirds of 
width can be folded in, one from each side, over the rope on 
that side, and extending about to the other rope, which has 
been held away from the first a distance equal to the width of 
the hammock. This being done, the two thirds overlie the 
center one third, and, together with it, form the three thick- 
nesses of the cradle bottom. 





*Drawn by E. Newton. 
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The weight of the child binds the ends and holds the fabric 
in place. In some cases, especially if the child be a heavy one, 
this completes the cradle; but usually two sticks, each a trifle 
shorter than the width of the hammock, are placed, one at each 
end, just below the rope, inside of the cradle. ‘These serve, not 
only to further aid in holding the tabric from slipping, but also 
to spread the ropes and tend to give to the cradle a rectangular 
shape. In case the child is heavy, it causes these sticks to tear 
through the fabric, and hence they cannot be used. The selec- 
tion of these cross-sticks is not at all particular, any convenient 
twig or stick being used. Bedding is placed in the hammock 
as is desired. Sometimes nothing is used below the winding 
in which the child is encased. In other instances this is supple- 
mented by placing bedding below it. A bent twig, or perhaps 
more often, a piece of one of the strips cut for baskets, is bent 
up and the ends placed down in the cradle, near the head, the 
pressure of the bow holding it in place; this serves to hold up 
from the child’s face a net or other light fabric intended to pro- 
tect it from flies, mosquitoes, etc. I have never seen it used at 
these settlements as a support for objects of amusement for the 
child. 

The methods of carrying the young children upon the back, 
held in place by a shawl drawn tightly around the mother’s 
shoulders, and the ways of bandaging them into a helpless 
bundle, with arms as well as legs held fast, must have a consid- 
erable eftect upon the physical development of the child. Often 
before the age of a week is attained, the winding is so close as 
to seem severe. Interesting as are these methods, a description 
of them at this time would be premature and must be deferred. 

Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 


oo 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


By TuHEoporE F. Wricut, U. S. SEcRETARY. 


The work at Jerusalem has begun. After the firman was 
obtained the governor of the city hastened the settlement of 
local matters, and Mr. Bliss set fitteen selected men to work. 
He begun at a point near the English cemetery, on the south- | 
western part of Zion, and immediately struck a rock scarp 
which could be followed with the certainty that no time would 
be wasted. The first two weeks of his work are described, 
with a plan, in the July Statement. 

It is easily seen that Mr. Bliss may not be able to study at 
once all that he finds. His men work about twelve hours a 
day. He must constantly watch the results of their digging. 


~ 
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Thus coins and pottery and other instructive objects aré laid 
aside as soon as found till there shall be time to clean and ex- 
amine them. If all goes well, Mr. Bliss will keep on as he has 
begun, tracing out the earliest fortifications and hoping to un- 
cover structures of David’s day and later. 

While waiting for this permit he went down to the Jordan 
plain and looked at mounds like Tell-el-Hesy. He reports 
that, when the day for excavating in the vicinity of Jericho shall 
come, he believes that excellent results will tollow. The Jordan 
valley will, of course, be deferred, but it is well to be in advance 
with plans. Not only Jericho, but the Cities of the Plain may 
yet display their foundations to this young American explorer, 
if he does not succumb to the climate. 

A discussion is going on as to i or cross (a), which has 
been taken as the emblem of our Fund. Herr Conrad Schick, 
who is a very thorough student of such matters, gives a number 
of crosses somewhat similar, and concludes that this five-fold 
cross was borrowed by the Crusaders from the Armenians. He 
does not tell us where the Armenians got it. Major Conder, on 
the other hand, believes it to have come to the Crusaders from 
local sources and sees a relation between it and the swastica. 


+ + 
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This raises the question as to the origin of the swastica (b). It is 
found in ancient Troy, it is the Indian Buddhist “wheel of the 
law,” it has been discovered in Mexico and Peru, and visitors 
to the Exposition will remember the beautiful specimens of it 
in hammered copper taken from the Hopewell mound in Ohio 
and now preserved in the Columbian Museum. The evolution 
of the cross would be a good subject for a young archeologist 
to take up. 

Very careful soundings have been made of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, showing that it has a very clear bottom and is about 160 
feet deep in the center. 

A metal mouse, recalling the golden mice of I Samuel, vi, 
has been found and is discussed. It seems that our rat is from 
Central Asia and has spread all over the world. 

In view of our increasing work, new subscribers are cordially 
welcomed. 
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THE STONE OF CANA. 


(Reprinted from The Sunday School Times, 1885.] 


To the list of monuments regarded with interest and venera- 
tion as connected with the life and miracles of our Lord, there 
seems now to be added another, through a discovery at Elatea 
by M. Paris, a student of the French Archeological School here. 
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M. Paris was making excavations with reference to the temple 
of Minerva, when he came upon the remains of a church of the 
Virgin, belonging evidently to the middle ages, and found a 
slab of grey marble veined with white, bearing this inscription, 
in Byzantine characters: “This is the stone from Cana of Galilee 
where our Lord Jesus Christ made the water into wine.” The 
stone is 2.33 meters in length, 0.64 meters wide, and 0.33 meters 
high. The upper surface, one side and one end, are carefully 
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The Stone of Cana, showing the Position of the Jnscription. 


polished, while the under surface and remaining side and end 
are simply hewn, as if intended to be placed in a corner of a 
room. The inscription is on the larger polished lateral surface, 
not running from end to end, as might naturally be expected, but 
across the narrower way. The supposition is that this is the 
stone-couch upon which our Lord reclined at the marriage sup- 
per at Cana. The inscription alone would not justify the con- 
clusion; but M. Ch. Diehl, in a long article devoted to this 
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subject in the Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, argues that 
the inscription was doubtless engraved upon it at the time of or 
subsequent to its removal from Cana, and was considered suffi- 
cient to designate the stone as the well-known object of venera- 
tion among the early Christians. 

Comparing the text of Antonin with the slab of Elatea, M. 
Diehl finds an inscription near the end, where the head and 
upper part of the body might reline, the translation of which he 
makes out to be this: ‘Remember, Lord, my father and my 
mother. Antonios.” And he infers that it is highly probable 
that the Antonios of this inscription is no other than the Antonin 
de Plaisance. “Thanks,” says Diehl, “to an insignificant detail 
mentioned by a pilgrim of the sixth century, the famous stone 
of Cana has already an assured origin and history.” 





° 


EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By WiixiraAmM Cop.Ley Wrns iow, D. D. 


With the spades at rest and the diggers on vacation summer 
notes are necessarily short and unnewsy. 


Dr. Flinders Petrie writes thus anent the “Egyptian Research 
Account,” as he names his project: “You will see by the en- 
closed that I am trying to open up a permanent footing tor work- 
ing students in Egypt. The time seems to have come for some 
such step, as men are coming forward and we need some regu- 
lar organized basis for them. If this should succeed I much 
hope that I may have the pleasure of erga. | some American 
students to join with me from time to time. You may have seen 
in Zhe Academy the list of the long historical series that I found 
this year at Koptos, which has opened a new chapter in Egyp- 
tian history.” 


The importance of having a school in Egypt for the training 
of students in practical Egyptology needs no echo trom my pen. 
A few years ago I advocated the measure and, with the co-oper- 
ation of Professor Norton, of Harvard, and Hon. Martin Brim- 
mer, of Boston, a Harvard graduate, passed some months with 
Dr. Naville in Egypt. 


Dr. Petrie remarks in his circular: “I hope tobe able through 
this Research Account to group around my own district of work 
each year such students as may desire to take up original 
research. It has long been recognized that a British school of 
arehzology (and American?) is greatly needed in Egypt; and 
as the Research Account developes it may be transformed in the 
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future into a more definite scheme of an archzological school. 
Such an institution could hardly have a more appropriate basis 
in England than the Amelia B. Edward’s chair at University 
College, which is, as yet, the only established teaching centre 
for the subject in the English language, and on which, there- 
fore devolves, the duty of making such provision for the British 
students.” Dr. Petrie may be addressed at the Edward’s Library, 
University College, Gowen Street, London, W. C. 


Dr. Naville writes me a long and eat ye | letter apropos 
his great undertaking at the site of the temple of Queen Hatasu. 
After describing the results thus tar he truly asserts: “But the 
work must be completed. I believe it will require another cam- 

aign on the same proportion as the last to terminate. * * * 
f wish that you could see some of the American travelers 
who were at Deir-el-Bahasi. They will speak to you of the im- 
portance and the interest of the work, de visa, and of the neces- 
sity of not stopping till the clearing is finished. I say this 
because I believe it would be disastrous to the work and to the 
fund also to stop or postpone our labors. I did my best to create 
interest among the numerous travelers who came to Luxor, and 
I think I succeeded in some respects. The Americans are those 
who have shown the greatest interest, and as there are among 
them men with very large fortunes they will perhaps give us 
some help. I must mention first Mr. Ayer, of the Chicago 
Museum, a very kind and cultivated man, who said that the 
Chicago people were willing to subscribe for things of this kind. 
Then there is Mr. Blatchford,* also from Chicago, and lastly, 
the famous millionaire, Mr. Andrew Carnegie.” 

Dr. Naville, in common with myself, fears that the decrease in 
the society’s revenue will imperil the completion of the excava- 
tion and transcription of the splendid scenes and texts at the site 
of the temple of the Queen Elizabeth of Egyptian history. 


L). 
~ 4 





AMERICA VISITED IN PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 


Prehistoric America was the subject of two of the papers read 
at the recent meeting of the British Association. Mr. H. Yule 
Oldham endeavored to show from the manuscript map of Andrea 
Bianco in Milan, dated A. D., 1448, that Brazil had been dis- 
covered previous to that date. Not only does it exhibit the re- 
sults of the Portuguese discoveries as far as Cape Verd, but 
there is drawn at the edge of the map, southwest from that cape, 
in the direction of Brazil, a long stretch of coast line, labelled 
“ Authentic Island,” with a further inscription to the effect that 
it stretches “1,500 miles westward.” ‘This fact, taken in con- 





*Hon. E. W. Biatchford’s letter to me from Egypt appeared in The Chicago Tribune . 
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nection with Antonio Galvano’s story that in A. D. 1447 a Portu- 
guese ship was carried by a great tempest westward until an 
island was discovered, from which gold was brought back to 
Portugal, The author thinks it affords presumptive evidence 
that South America was first seen at that time. Inthe other 
paper, Dr. E. B. Tylor argues that by a comparison of the Aztec 
and Buddhist myths the Asiatic influence on the pre-Columbian 
culture of America can be proved. He instances the four great 
scenes in the journey of the soul in the land of the dead, de- 
picted in a group in the Aztec picture-writing known as the 
Vatican Codex. These are the crossing of the river ; the fearful 
passage of the soul between the two mountains which clash to- 
gether; the soul’s climbing up the mountain set with sharp obsi- 
dian knives, and the dangers of the wind carrying such knives 
on its blast. But these are strikingly similar to the scenes from 
the Buddhist hells or purgatories as pictured on Japanese temple 
scrolls. Here too are the river, the two mountains being 
pushed together by two demons, the mountain of knives and the 
knife-blades flying: through the air on fierce blasts of wind. 
These analogues are so close and complex as to preclude any 
explanation except direct transmission from one religion to 
another.—Reported in Nation. 





° 


ANCIENT CITY IN GUATEMALA. 


Besides the interesting archaeological collection of the first 
capital of Guatemala, Santiago de Los Cubeleros, now known as 
“Cludad Vieja” (old city), a buried city has recently been dis- 
covered on the slopes of the Volcan de Agun, about a league 
east of the former, says the San Francisco Chronicle. It lies on 
the land‘Of Manuel J. Alvarado, called the Pompeii plantation. 
Not the slightest tradition remains to connect it with the pres- 
ent age. 

Two years ago the owner of the lands, finding a few ancient 
Indian relics, resolved to make excavations at different points. 
In one place, at a depth of twelve feet, he has taken out a great 
many rare and interesting objects, such as flower pots, earthen 
vessels for domestic usc, ancient glazed ware, large vases of ex- 
ceedingly fine manufacture, covered with engravings and with 
pictures in brilliant colors painted upon them, domestic utensils 
for the kitchen such as the Indians use to this day; axes, ham- 
mers, tomahawks and war clubs of stone; knives and daggers of 
obsidian, with sharp points and edges; lances and lancets of the 
same material, idols of stone and clay, well-wrought jewelry ot ° 
torquoise and other precious stones, of all ordinary sizes and 
figures. Among the jewels was found a rare kind of precious 
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stone of deep green color, known among the aborigines as the 
chal-chi-villi stone, capable of the highest polish, This stone 
Indian royalty of long ago wore as the waist and breast orna- 
ments on state occasions. 

On some of the finest vases were artistically traced symbols 
and characters, the colors as fresh and brilliant as though they 
had just left the artist’s hands. 

Most of the clay idols are well formed. Some of the carved 
faces wear the tragic mask, but in one particular, evidently of a 
later day, is a fat, pot-bellied, round-faced, plump-cheeked little 
chap, the incarnation of good living. The people of that remote 
time must have had a certain sense of humor, and did reverence 
to this idol as the god of fun.* 

Among the stone idols are two worthy of special note, chis- 
eled from a hard brownstone and representing a person ina 
reclining flat front position, with the head erect and the chin on 
a line with the body. The head, face and neck are sculptured 
to a perfect finish, but the rest of the body is in an unfinished 
state. The contour and the expression of the well-cut features 
of the larger one is a most striking likeness to the features of the 
Roman race, while the smaller one represents the highest type 
of our Indian race. On the head of each is a remarkably well 
executed warrior’s helmet, mounted with a clear-cut tuft or crest 
of feathers hanging over a rimless front, Encircling it is a wide 
band, well up on the forehead, ornamented with quadrant figures 
in bas-relief set closely one within another fron: the outer lines 
to the center, all arranged with perfect mathematical precision. 
In its make-up the helmet closely resembles that worn by the 
Praetorian guards of Rome: Another idol of natural size, wrought 
from the same material, attracts attention as being a perfect 
resemblance of the Mongolian race, with slanting moon eyes, 
flat nose and high cheek bones. 

At the foundation level of the houses were found many human 
skeletons scattered about on the floors as though they had fallen 
there by some sudden casualty, some in a sitting posture and 
others lying prone. Some of the skeletons measured from six 
to seven feet in length. Also within these buried dwellings 
were found many human skulls placed in a glazed clay vase orna- 
mented with crude figures in guady colors. In some of these 
vases the heads were placed in an erect position, the chin ona 
level with the rim of the vase, and some were face upward, each 
one holding in his mouth of chal-chivilli stone wrought in the 
shape of the human tongue, and also another class of well- 
wrought precious stone with a hole through it placed immedi- 
ately under the nose. Evidently the latter had served as nose 
jewels, The. foreheads of most of the skulls ate broad and high, 





*Similar figures are common in Japan. 
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the cheek bones prominent and the chin projecting. It seems 
probable that this extinct race esteemed the head as the noblest 
part of the body, and at death had it severed from the trunk and 
kept as a sacred relic of the dead. 


fy. 
Vv 





HIEROGLYPHICS AND PRE-PHCENICIAN SCRIPT. 


At one of the recent morning meetings of Section H—An- 
thropology—of the British Association, Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
read a paper on “A New System of Hieroglyphics and Pre- 
Phoenician Script from Crete and the Peloponnesus,” embodying 
the tentative results of his recent discoveries, alluded to in a 
letter from Crete lately published in these columns. Analogous 
systems had once existed, Mr. Evans thought, within the Euro- 
pean area. He had found similar pictographs on a Dalmatian 
cliff, they still survived in Lapland, and the “Maravigli” figures, 
carved on a limestone rock in the heart of the Maritime Alps, 
were well known. Evidence of a hieroglyphic system just ob- 
tained for Asia Minor in connection with the Hittites had been 
lacking hitherto for Europe. Dr. Schliemann had begun, and 
others had carried forward, the discovery on Greek soil of a 
civilization which was the equal contemporary of those of Egypt 
and Babylonia. Was this civilization wholly dumb? Homer 
contained a hint that it was not, and the writer’s visit of last year 
to Greece had yielded a clue to the existence, especially in Crete, 
in peculiar seal-stones engraved with symbols of a hieroglyphic 
nature. His still more recent explorations in central and east- 
ern Crete had brought to light a series of these pictographic 
stones, so that he was now able to put together over seventy 
symbols belonging to an independent pictographic system. On 
stones of similar form, on prehistoric vases, and elsewhere ap- 
peared a series of linear characters, many of which seemed to 
grow out of the pictorial forms. 

The Cretan hieroglyphs, like Hittite and Egyptian ones, fell 
into distinct classes—parts of the human body, arms and imple- 
ments, animal and vegetable forms, objects relating to seafaring, 
astronomy, geometry, and the like; primitive gesture-language 
appearing in two crossed arms with extended palms. The sym- 
bols occurred in groups, showing traces of a boustrophedon 
arrangement, and exhibiting certain affinities to Hittite forms. The 
“template,” or “templet,” of a decorative artist occurred among 
them ; and with a model of this symbol, the writer, guiding him- 
self by a design from a Mycenzan gem from Crete, recon- 
structed the design of: a Mycenzan painted ceiling alike re- 
sembling that of Orchomenos and of tombs at Egyptian Thebes 
belonging to the eighteenth dynasty (civca 1600 B. C.) The 
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linear characters were more like an alphabetic series. These 
fitted on to signs engraved at Cretan Cnossos on the walls of a 
Mycenzan palace, and again to two groups of signs from the 
Mycenzan vase-handles. It was thus possible to reconstruct a 
Mycenzan linear script of some twenty-four characters, each 
probably having a syllabic value. A large number of these 
linear syllabic signs were then shown to be practically identical 
with the syllabic signs used by the Greeks of Cyprus. These 
Cypriote signs illustrated the phonetic value of the Mycenzan 
linear characters. Here, then, were two hitherto undiscovered 
systems of primitive script belonging to the second millennium 
B. C., and going back to a day when the Greeks were unac- 
quainted with Phcenician symbols.. These two older systems 
certainly overlapped chronologically, as some pictorial forms of 
the one system appeared in a linear form in the other; the 
double axe, for instance, occurred in two stages of linearization, 
the simpler form being identical with the Cypriote character. 
The picotographs seemed especially Cretan, the Eteocretans be- 
ing especially addicted to their use; the linear forms were My- 
cenzean in the widest sense. Reasons from the Bible and from 
Egyptian monuments were then given for identifying the 
Eteocretans with the Philistines, or Krethi, of Holy Writ— 
The Nation for September, ’94. 





Correspondence. 


AZTEC CREATION LEGENDS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


In reply to the question in yours of the 2nd, in reference to the 
Aztec creation legends, I would say that the most coherent 
account of them is in the works of Ixtlilxochite and Veytia, 
published in Kingsborough, Mexico. We there find the myth 
of the creation of the world, its four ages or suns, followed by 
their respective destructions, and the history of the fifth age, in 
which we live. The codices on which Ixtlilxochite founded his 
history are unquestionably ancient and genuine, and some of 
them are still preserved in the Goupil collection in Paris. They 
show no trace of European influence. They do, indeed, refer to 
a general deluge, but this is merely one of the four modes of the 
destruction of the world, which occurred in sequence by the 
four elements, wind, fire, earth and water; and is not in any way 
connected with Asiatic myths. 

The first chapter of the Popol Vuh is an authentic cosmogon- 
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ical myth. That of the Mixteca, as translated from a pre-Colum- 
bian‘codex, is given fully by Garcia, in his “Ori-gén de los Indios.” 
He also adds that of the Guaymis and others. 

Schoolcraft, in his “Oneota,” relates the Tinné myth, and 
others have later. Very many had traditions of a general 
deluge, which I have explained in my “Myths of the New World” 
(chapter VII) as really modifications of the creation myth, and 
not borrowed from missionaries or other continents. 

Truly, D. G. Brinton. 





Bdisorial. 


WHAT THE SPADE IS TURNING UP IN THE EAST. 


Some two hundred and fifty peasant workmen, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charles Waldstein, of the American School of 
Archzology at Athens, have been excavating the Argive He- 
reon, or temple of Hera (Juno), midway between Argos and 
Mycenz. The old sanctuary on this site was burned B. C, 423, 
but a new and more splendid structure was erected in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and adorned with a gold and ivory statue of 
Hera, the work of Polykleitus of Sicyon, the famous rival of 
Phidias. This second temple lasted until the Middle Ages. 
Both sites have been laid bare. Not only has complete informa- 
tion of the architecture of these shrines been reached, but works 
of art have been brought to light almost equal in importance to 
the discoveries of Schliemann, Still more interesting, and pos- 
sibly more important, are the results of the explorations of the 
ruins of Nifter, near ancient Babylon, which have been going on 
since 1887, under the direction of Dr. Peters and Prof. Hil- 
pricht, of the University of Pennsylvania. The temple of Bel, 
the first shrine to the god ever systematically excavated, has 
been dug out to its foundations. Evidence has been gained 
from inscriptions that this city was 1,000 years older than scien- 
tists had believed, and that the antiquity of the human race must 
be carried back to a period at least 4,000 years before Christ. 





SACRED WELLS IN AMERICA. 


In the western portion of Kansas, about a quarter of a mile 
from Salomon River, there is a sacred well. This curious water 
receptacle is situated on the top of a hill, and has a nearly circu- 
lar form, with about thirty feet diameter. All the hunting tribes 
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of the prairie regarded it with a religious intent, mixed with 
awe. The Pani called it, or call it still, Kitch-Walushti, the 
Omahas, Wiwaxube, Loth names signifying sacred water. The 
miraculous quality of this pool which chiefly astonishes the 
Indian mind, consists in a slow rising of the water whenever a 
large number of people stand around the brink. The water of 
the pool is perfectly limpid and considered to be bottomless; it 
harbors an aquatic monster, which engulfs all the objects thrown 
into it, and never sends them up again. Indians offered to it 
bread, arrows, kerchiefs, ear-rings, even blankets, and all this 
sinks down immediately. Before putting clay or paint on their 
faces, the Indians impregnated these substances with the water 
of the well. They never drink of this water, but to allay their 
thirst, go to the neighboring Salomon River. 





CD). 
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A “STAMP” TABLET AND COIN FOUND IN A MICH- 
IGAN MOUND. 


A Carson City, Mich., correspondent of the Detroit News 
writes that the remains of a forgotten race were recently dug up 
from the mounds on the south side of Crystal Lake, Montcalm 
county, One contained five skeletons and the other three, In 
the first mound was an earthen tablet, five inches long, four wide 
and a half an inch thick. It was divided into four quarters, On 
one of them was inscribed curious characters. The skeletons 
wrre arranged in the same relative position, so far as the mound 
was concerned. In the other mound there was a casket of 
earthenware, ten and a half inches long and three and one-half 
inches wide. The cover bore various inscriptions. The char- 
acters found upon the tablet were also prominent upon the 
casket. Upon opening the casket a copper coin about the size 
of a two-cent piece was revealed, together with several stone 
stamps, with which the inscription or marks upon both tablet and 
casket had evidently been made.* There were also two pipes, 
one of stone and the other of pottery, and apparently of the 
same material as the casket. Other pieces of pottery were found, 
but so badly broken as to furnish no clew as to what they might 
have been used for. Some of the bones of the skeletons were 
well preserved, showing that the dead men must have been per- 
sons of huge proportions. One of these mounds was partly 
covered by a pine stump three feet six inches in diameter, and 
the ground showed no signs of ever having been disturbed. 





_ *The Editor does not endorse this find, for the prehistoric tribes did not place inscrip- 
tions on \ poltery nor coin in boxes, and did not often use “‘stamps”’ for their pottery pat- 
terns. ill the archeologists of Michigan investigate and report? 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GARRICK MALLERY’s “Picture Writing of the American Indians” is an 
extensive, profusely illustrated treatise, which, with its eight hundred and 
seven pages in lexicon octavo, fills almost the whole of the “Tenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 1888-9. There are fifty-four full page 
plates, partly in colors, and not less than twelve hundred and ninety large 
and small cuts and electrotypes in black print. The colonel refers to a 
former article of his on Indian pictographs, published as a “preliminary 
paper” in the “Fourth Annual Report.” The present work is a continua- 
tion and elaboration of the same subject. “Picture writing is the direct and 
durable expression of ideas.of which gesture language gives the transient 
expression” (p. 26). The treatment of the petroglyphics in both Americas 
is followed by that of the African, Asiatic and European glyphs, and by a 

“sketch of the substances, tools and other appliances which serve to produce 
and perpetuate them. The pictorial marks for Indian totems and messages, 
tribal and clan designations, tattooing, and personal names form another 
interesting chapter, which occupies over one hundred pages. Other pecu- 
liarities which Indians express very graphically by picture marks and 
characters are those conveyed by religion, customs and manners, shaman- 
ism and symbolism, historic events, biography, significance of colors (twenty 
pages), abstract ideas, gesture and posture signs when depicted. It is no 
exaggeration to call this article a full and rich cyclopedia of pictography, 
through which the development of art can be studied in its earlier and 
earliest stages among a large number of nations. No textual description 
will do justice to the wealth of information contained in these pages; we 
have to read the book ourselves and then we will say: the perusal of it can 
be better called a Dleasure and delight than a study. By his great skilll in 
graphic representation Dr. W. J. Hoffman has materially added to the value 
of Mallery’s artistic treatise; he has shown that illustration and pictures 
can teach us many things much more accurately and impressively than the 
best textual description. This is alsothe reason why in our weeklies and 
magazines, even in the daily press, illustrations begin to influence and even 
to crowd out the printed matter. 


FREDERICK KuRzZ, an artist-painter of northwestern landscape scenery 
and of the Indians of that region, though but little known in this country, 
has left sketches which show him to have been a successful rival of Catlin. 
He was born and raised in the city of Berne, Switzerland. In 1839 he met 
Alexander von Humboldt and was encouraged by him to visit America for 
the artistic purpose of sketching, which Kurz had nurtured since his boy- 
hood. In 1846 he was in New Orleans and in 1848 on the Upper Missouri. 
He left a complete and very interesting diary of his travels and observations, 
written in German, which is now being published by the Geographical 
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Society of Berne and by the “Schweizerische Rundschau” (1894), and were 
composed from 1851 to 1856. Kurz’s sketches of Indians, of which speci- 
mens are given, show a well-trained, artistically perfect taste in the deline- 
ation of Indian characteristic features. The tribes among whom Kurz (died 
in 1871) has sojourned were the Crees and all the Northern Missouri tribes 
of Siouan genealogy, and the vocabulary of some of these are subjoined. 


Dr. FREDERICH S. Krauss, while steadfastly pursuing his ethnographic 
studies on the Slavic nations of Austria and the circumjacent countries, has 
just published a treatise, ‘‘Haarschurgodschaft bei den Suedslaven,"’ which 
appeared in Schmeltz’s Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Leiden, 
1894, Vol. II, and holds thirty-eight pages in large quarto. The queer- 
sounding, long German term for a widespread antique custom signifies 
“godfathership through hair-shearing,” or as the Serbians have it: “shorn- 
hair sponsorship” (shishano kumstvo). According to Dr. Krauss, the 
singular custom arose from the idea that cutting one’s hair and presenting 
it to a superior means partial or total surrender of oneself, and when the 
lives of war-captives were spared, their hair had to be offered to the deity 
or to the spirits of those who fell in battle. Bondsmen had to surrender a 
lock of hair as a sign of being tributaries to their “seignours”. Later on it 
became a token of adoption into a family. Wherever the custom is still 
prevailing, it can be understood only as a remnant of the clan system form- 
erly extending over all of Northern and Eastern Europe. At an early date 
it became also an ecclesiastic rite, though more in the Greek than in the 
Roman Catholic church, in the baptism of children, The oldest document 
referring to it is a Gus/ar-song of the second half of the fifteenth century, 
which extols the warlike exploits of the Slavonic hero Grujos Novakovitch. 
Krauss succeeded in gathering the text of it from some old popular trouba- 
dours, and with two other similar texts from the eighteenth century published 
it with a metrical translation in German. These texts are highly poetical 
and rather extensive; they cover not less than seventeen closely-printed pages: 


Dr. FRANZ Boas has favored us with the transmission of several new 
articles from his pen, all of which are enriching ethnologic science ina 
singular degree. One of them is an extensive vocabulary of the Cumber- 
land dialect ot Eskimo, collected in 1883 and 1884 by the author on his 
fourteen-month travel in Baffin Land. This dialect is spoken on Cumber- 
land Sound and on the western coast of Baffin Bay; it approximates more 
closely to the language of Labrador than to that of Greenland, and the 
same may be said of the customs and manners of the tribes inhabiting these 
lonesome tracts of country. The definitions are German, and the title is, 
“Der Eskimo Dialect des Cumberland-Sundes, von Franz Boas.” First 
fascicle: Wien. 1894. Quarto. The work was printed by the Anthropologic 
Society of Vienna, and is contained in the fourteenth volume of the new 
series, pages 97 to 114. Many of the terms are illustrated by parallel forms 
from the Labrador (L) and Greenland (G) dialect, and the whole amounts 
to over one thousand words.—Follows the address before the section of 
Anthropology at the Brooklyn meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered by Dr. Boas, as vice-president of Section 
II, August, 1894. The subject is, “Human faculty as Determined by Race.” 
His remarks, condensed in the narrow compass of twenty-nine pages, 
illustrate, among other things, the fact that the intellectual faculties of the 
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white race differ only in degree from those of the less favored races, and 
not in kind, and that there is no reason to suppose that they are unable to 
reach the level 6f civilization represented by the bulk of our own people. 
Two weighty articles of Boas are printed in the “Memoirs of the International 
Congress of Anthropology,” held in Chicago, 1893 (Schulte Publishing Co.): 
“Physical Anthropology. The Anthropology of the North American Indian” 
(pp. 13), and “Classification of the Languages of the North Pacific Coast (of 
America)” (p.8). Dr. Boas has, for many years, been at work as a specialist 
on the anthropometry and somatology of the North American races, and his 
results as published here and in the “Address” are striking for their import- 
ance, acumen and novelty. They are placing our knowledge of the North- 
western Indian on a new and more solid basis. In his classification of the 
northwestern languages he agrees with many of the results published before 
him, but is willing to unite Tlingit and Haida into one stock, perhaps both 
akin to Athapaskan. The Aht or Nootka has to be classed with Kwakiutl. 
Boas’ remarks on the structure of all these languages are of decided merit. 


ZELIA NUTTALL’S “Note on the Ancient Mexican Calendar System,” 
which she communicated to the Tenth International Congress of American- 
ists in Stockholm (1894), has now been printed in the Transactions of the 
Congress, and embraces thirty-six octavo pages. The lady had presented 
her views on that topic to several anthropological societies in the East of 
the United States during her travels in 1893, and some of her results, which 
somewhat differ from those of other investigators, are laid down in the 
following sentences: (P. 28) “The religious festival periods of the Mexican 
year must not be confounded, as heretofore, with the eighteen so-called 
“months” of the civi! solar year. Each of the latter were headed by a day 
of enforced rest and contained set market-days, at intervals of five days.” 
“The religious festival periods were partly moveable and partly ruled by 
the central ritual year contained in each solar year. In three well-authenti- 
cated instances the beginning of a festival period is shown to have coincided 
with the first day of one of the thirteen periods of twenty days contained in 
the ritual year.” (P. 35) “The Mexican solar year began with the vernal 
equinox; the native calendar system attempted to bring into accord the 
apparent movements of the sun, the moon and planet Venus.” 


Mr. HENRY CARNOY, professor at the Lycéc Montaigne, and editor of 
“La Tradition,” is preparing a cyclopedia of biography which will prove of 
singular interest to all ethnographers and students of cognate sciences. 
It is an “International Dictionary of the folklorists of our time,” and particu- 
lar stress is laid upon having the bibliographical part as complete as possi- 
ble. The work will be published in the French language, by G. Colombier, 
No. 4 Rue Cassette, Paris. Folklorists of all countries and nations are 
invited to send biographic notices of their lives and literary works, to the 
length of about two columns, small folio, but they must become simul- 
taneously subscribers to the “Dictionnaire” for the amount of twenty francs, 
or four dollars. Those wishing to see their likeness added to their biog- 
raphy, please add fifteen francs to the above, together with their photo- 
graph. The portraits will be produced also in “Tradition.” What is before 
us looks quite attractive; there are notices on the works and achievements 
of M. Dragomanow, a Russian; of G. Georgeakis, a Greek; C. Avolio, a 
Sicilian; S. Prato, an Italian; A. Hock, a Belgian; I. Bernstein, from Podolia 
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and others, with their portraits, which are almost cabinet size. Con- 
tributors wishing to perpetuate their literary productions in this collection 
have to address them to Professor Henry Carnoy, Lycée Montaigne, 128 
Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris, France. All moneys to be remitted to Mr- 
G. Colombier, address as above. 


ZAPOTEC LANGUAGE.—A very voluminous dictionary of the Zapotec lan- 
guage, spoken by Indians of Oajaca, Southern Mexico, has been surrendered 
by the president of the Mexican States to the Junta Colombina of Mexico 
City, and published by them in a splendid folio volume. The dictionary 
has the Spanish term first and the Zapotec word or words second, and it is 
not known whether a vocabulary has ever been composed for it with the 
Zapotec term standing first. It is printed in two columns, and from an 
average calculation can not contain less than ten thousand Spanish terms, 
while the Zapotec terms are more numerous, The manuscript volume is a 
huge quarto volume, in two columns, and appears to be dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, has no preface nor title, and is bound in 
parchment. On its back we read: Dicionario sapoteco del Balle. Nothing 
in it indicates the name of its author, and it is a clean copy of an earlier 
manuscript. The orthography of the Spanish terms is not at all correct, 
and the Zapotec dialect of it differs from that of Cordoba’s vocabulary. 
The arrangement of the phrases and sentences in the manuscript is so 
confuse that much additional work would be required to refund the volume 
entirely. The title is in full: Vocabulario Castellano-Zapoteco. Publicado 
por la junta colombina de Mexico con motivo de la celebracion del cuarto 
centenario del descubrimiento de America. Mexico: oficina typografica de 
la Secretaria de fomento. Calle de San Andrés, Numero 15. 1893. pp. 
III and 222. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


MASTODON REMAINS.—A notice of the tribes of Siberia given in a review 
of a recent book is to the effect that one of the chief means of living is the 
gathering of mastodon bones. This suggests that the number of these mon- 
sters must be very great, and that there must have been some mighty con- 
vulsion or change, which has not yet been fully described, which imprisoned 
in the frozen mud so many of these denizens of the ancient fields and 
plains of that region. 


ANOTHER CANARD has appeared and is gradually floating around among 
the newspapers, probably originating with that famous liar, Joe Mulhaton. 
This time the story is that in the caves of Nebraska many bones of extinct 
animals have been discovered, aud associated with them the bones of man, 
possibly the bones of the forerunner of man. Many ot the animals were 
mastodons, with ribs some twenty-eight feet in length. The writer does not 
tell the height of the cave nor the entire height of the animals, but we con- 
clude his eyes, which saw “men as trees, walking,” need to be touched 
again and another miracle wrought, so that he can see things which are a 
little more reasonable and natural. 


ANOTHER MASTODON has been found near Dunkirk, in New York State. 
The head is in good preservation, and was about five feet across. The 
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tusks are also about five feet long. One tooth weighed four pounds, and 
was seven inches long by four broad. 


THE MASTODON Bones found in Cincinnati are well authenticated. 


ANTIQUITY OF LANGUAGES.—“ We can trace back the languages of 
Egypt, of Babylonia, of India, of China, for a long distance beyond the 
occurrence of regular annals in those countries—back, in fact, to the stone 
age in each, and similarly with the mythology, and the result is that, instead 
of apparently reaching a common origin and common elements in them, 
the gap between them seems to get wider as we go back, until we have to 
confess that if there was a common fountain to the various streams it must 
have been at a period so remote that we have no materials at present by 
which to trace them to it. The men who wrote the Book of the Dead, those 
who wrote the epic of Sargon I., those who wrote the Vedas, and those 
who wrote the Chinese classics, if they were descended, as we believe, from 
common parents, must have been isolated from each other for a long period 
in order to become so differentiated at such early date.”"—Article by Sir 
flenry Howarth, Antiquary, September, 1894. 


THE PHILISTINES—The people called Krethi were perhaps identical with 
the Philistines. The Hebrew tradition is that these came from the Medit- 
erranean islands. The parallel is observed between the tributary vases 
seen on Egyptian monuments and those on engraved gems, inasmuch as 
the dress, the peaked shoes and long hair represent the inhabitants of the 
island in Mycenian times, There is a parallel in the pictographs of Crete 
and the earliest form of Phoenician letters which confirms the early Cretan 
colonization of the Assyrian coast. 


GEOLOGISTS AND DELUGES.—Prof. W. J. Sollas has delivered a popular 
lecture in the institute of Clarendon Press, in which he takes the ground 
that the story of the deluge was based upon local floods, and refers to the 
fact that in Egypt, where the rise of the Nile is regular, there is no tradition 
of the flood, but the Chaldean story and the Greek story of Ducalion, 
Gizdubar, were based upon calamitous overflowings of the Tigris, possibly 
caused by earthquakes or cyclones, which drove the waters of the Persian 
gulf up the Tigris. The identification of the Gizdubar legend with that of 
Hercules shows that the Greeks borrowed the epic. The Egyptians had 
sun stories, but they were without that of Gizdubar. 


PROF. VIRCHOW’S Busy LIFE.—Prof. Virchow is one of the most remark- 
able men of the century. He will be 73 years of age on the 13th of next 
October, and yet his physical, as well as his mental, activity seems to be 
untiring and limitless. He has just given an extraordinary proof of this. 
He recently attended the “Congress of Americanists” at Stockholm, the 
object of which was to give opportunity for an exchange of ideas on the 
antiquities and anthropology of the American continent, both north and 
south, and of course Professor Virchow, as the most distinguished European 
anthropologist of the present day, took a prominent part in the transactions. 
When they were concluded he started for Berlin, and arrived there early 
one morning a few days ago, after two days and three nights of constant 
travel by land and water. He delivered an address at a meeting of one of 

he scientific associations at Berlin, and at 5 o’clock the same evening took 
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his departure for Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, where an archzological 
and anthropological congress was about to assemble. Serajevo is quite as 
far to the southward of Berlin as Stockholm is to the north, so that Professor 
Virchow really traveled for five or six successive days and nights, and bore 
the fatigues of the journey like a young man. He was the presiding officer 
of the congress, and was one of the most active and interested participants, 
not only in its discussions, but in its excursions to neighboring localities, in 
which some very instructive remains of ancient races have recently been 
unearthed. He is now on his return to Berlin, and has stopped for a day or 
two at Innsbruck to rest, as he understands the term; that is, in presiding 
over a joint meeting of the German and the Vienna Anthropological Societies. 


THE COPPER AGE.—An account of the discoveries made at Tel-el-Hesi, 
the site of the ancient city of Lachish, gave rise in the British Association 
to a discussion on the probability of a copper age. Throughout the mound, 
from the bottom to the top, were found flint and metallicimplements. Among 
them was a thick chisel, made of copper, which had been hardened by 
mixture with red oxide of copper. Toward the top of the mound were 
bronze arrow-heads, which dated back to 1400 and 1500 B. C., and a change 
was observed from copper to bronze and from bronze to iron. Sir John 
Evans spoke of the evidence of a copper age preceding a bronze age in 
America, Ireland and Hungary. Dr, Hildebrand said several implements 
of pure copper had been found in Sweden. Prof. Boyd Dawkins thought 
that the copper age in North America was aside of the neolithic age. 


ASTRONOMY AMONG THE INCAS.—There are proofs that the Incas had a 
real system of astronomy. Six nations only—China, Mongolia, India, 
Chalden, Egypt and Australia—had, upon the discovery, divided the celes- 
tial sphere into constellations. The Peruvians recognized a few of the 
more brilliant constellations—the Pleiades, Jaguar, the Standard, the South- 
ern Cross, They called the Milky Way the “dust of stars.” They, in 
common with many other tribes farther north, such as the Zunis and Hopis 
imagined that the sun entered the sea at evening and passed under the 
earth, and twelve hours afterward appeared in the eastern horizon. The 
god himself was represented in sculpture, with his forehead surrounded by 
the royal fillet, in the midst of four fabulous animals moving around him. 


THE late Prof. Eben Horsford was sure that he had identified the 
localities reached by the Norsemen, in the neighborhood of Charleston and 
Cambridge. A few excavations were conducted under his lead, and remains 
were discovered which were supposed to have been those of the houses 
occupied. Quite recently Mr. Gerard Fowke has been employed by Miss 
Horseford and has been engaged in excavating in the same localities, but 
with somewhat uncertain results. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Iron Bearing Rocks of the Mesota Range in Minnesota. By J. Ed- 
ward Spurr. Geological and Natural History Survey: N. H. Winchell, 
Geologist, Minneapolis. 1894. 

The rocks of the iron-producing region are, in part, greenish schists, 
much metamorphosed, but originally derived from slates, quartzites, gray- 
wackes, etc., brought to resemble one another by dynamic forces. The 
evolution of the rocks has been studied under the microscope by taking 
parts in localities in small areas. By this means the scheme of devel- 
opment from one type to another has been determined and the whole pro- 
cess of the changes which have occurred in the iron-bearing range is made 
known. It is held that the rock could not have been an argillaceous sedi- 
ment. 

Notes on the Ancient Mexican Calendar System. By Zelia Nutall. Com- 
municated to the Tenth International Congress of Americanists, Stock- 
holm. 1894. 

Mrs. Nutall has given the most satisfactory account of the Mexican 
calendar system that has ever been published, and what is more she gives 
it in a manner that can be understood. The following are the positions she 
takes and the conclusions she has reached: (1.) There was a great epoch, 
1040 years, which contained twenty cycles of fifty-two years, each of which 
began with a year and a day numbered Tacatl. (2.) There wasa solar 
year, which was divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, but 
which had in its center a ritual year called the kernel of the solar year, the 
months of the ritual year being numbered in thirteens, making 260 days. 
The name of the solar year was taken from the name of the first day of the 
ritual year. The ritual year, with its thirteen periods, which occupied the 
center, was movable, as the ritual year in the English prayer-book, but was 
adjusted to the solar year, and many of the feasts had regard to the opera- 
tions of nature in the solar year. The division of the ritual year into thir- 
teen days may be traced to natural causes, as much as the divisions of the 
solar year are. They reckoned the year from the equinox in March, when 
the sun cast a straight shadow, for the sun was the chief factor in regulat- 
ing the calendar, but they rectified retrogressions at the end of fifty-two 
years by adding thirteen days. (4.) The divisions of the year arose from 
the custom of dedicating to each deity a period of twenty days, ¢. g., the 
day Tacatl was dedicated to Quetzacoatl; the day Teccatl to Huitzilopochtli, 
the war god. There were eighteen such periods, each period beginning 
with a period of enforced rest. (5.) Certain constellations, and conjunctions 
of the planets with the sun and moon, were noticed and had an influence 
at the feasts. These were taken as the sign of the advent of the god during 
the festival. The slow ascent of the sun in its course was dramatized by 
the captive, who slowly ascended the flight of steps of the Teocalli and 
found his way to the sacrificial stone, making long delays, but he mounted 
the sacrificial stone at noon precisely. (6.) The regular rotation of the com- 
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munal market, which took place every five days, was the regular beat of a 
giant heart, which, with the enforced rest of every twenty days, made the 
calendar the powerful factor in the social and religious life, the first coming 
from a civil enactment, the last, a ritual. The opinion is advanced that 
market days followed the order of the element symbols, as aquatic plants 
were sold on Acatl days, mineral on Tecpatl, house articles on Calli days, 
animals on Tochtli days. (7.) The seasons were named after certain ele- 
ments, whose symbols were always prominent, and a god presided over the 
elements. (8.) The entire population of Mexico was subdivided into twenty 
custs or kinships, grouped under four heads, identified by certain day signs, 
different branches of industry being followed by these custs. By this 
means a thorough control of all human activity, divided into trades, and of 
all the products of the land on the certain market days, was secured and 
regulated by the calendar. 


Nebraska Historical Society. Proceedings and Collections. Published 
Quarterly. Vol. I, Second Series. 


This is a little journal of sixty-four pages, and contains ten papers—one 
by Mr. John A. McMurphy on the “Making of a Great State;” the second, 
the “Life of Governor Burt,” by Clyde B. Atchison;” the third, “Remin- 
isinces of Early Days,” by B. J. Johnson. It is unfortunate that the exter- 
nal appearance of the initial number should be so faulty, and yet the hope 
is that the journal will improve in this, and that the interest in the early 
history of the state will be increased by it, and that the result will be a 
large increase of matter in the way of books, documents and historical data. 
We notice a few allusions to the aborigines of the state, and notice one 
rather remarkable statement. Mr. McMurphy says: “The Indians have 
been divided respectively into fishing and hunting tribes or the corn or 
crop-growing tribes, or by another authority by the canoe and boat Indians 
of the east and the horse-riding Indians of the plains.” The same writer 
finds fault, and justly, with the barbarous spelling of Indian words which 
has been adopted by some of the members of the Ethnological Bureau. 
He says: “The Indian for pony is ‘Shonga.’ I spell it ‘Shonga.’ What is 
the use of putting in consonants until the word looks like this: T-z-s-c-h-o-n- 
g-a-a-h. No human tongue can pronounce it that way, not even one of 
Gamar’s anthropoids.” The subjects to which the quarterly will be devoted 
are enumerated as follows: Freighting Overiand Travel before 1868; Indian 
Tribes; Indian Chiefs and Noted Warriors; Indian Wars; Special Settle- 
ments; Founding of Academies and Colleges; Local Incidents; Civil War 
History; Explanation of Names of Cities, Rivers and Counties. The last 
subject is exceedingly important, and should be carefully treated and that 
promptly. 

Scarabs. The History, Manufacture and Symbolism of the Scarabzus, 
etc. By Isaac Myer, LL.B. New York: Edwin F. Dayton. Pp. 177. 

Few symbols are more prominent in the art of ancient Egypt than the 
beetle, and the interpretation of its significance has occupied not a few 
students. In the volume before us the author presents us with the results 
of his long and close investigation of the question, based upon a careful 
collation of sources as well as extended observations of the objects them- 
selves. After discussing the entomology of the insect a number of interest - 
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ing particulars are furnished of the methods of manufacture of its similitudes 
in stone, the engraving of inscriptions upon them, and the date of the oldest 
yet discovered. This leads to a discussion of the use of the emblem in the 
sacred rites, especially those connected with the interment of the dead. 
The conclusion reached is that the scarab in the Egyptian symbolism rep- 
resented the belief in a life hereafter and a resurrection of the soul. Later 
chapters deal with the scarab as a symbol among the Phcenicians, Etruscans, 
Greeks and Romans, and with the forgery of scarabs in modern times, which 
appears to be carried on so skillfully that even expert antiquaries are at 
times deceived. D. G. B. 


History of the Scandinavians and Biographies. Vol.1. By O. N. Nelson. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1893. 

This book is edited by O. N. Nelson, but is made up of contributions from 
various writers, some of which have already been published in the Scandi- 
navian papers. It contains a sketch of the Icelandic discoveries, the first 
Swedish settlement in America and the first Norwegian immigration; an 
account of a Swedish colony in Illinois, also an account of the Scandinavian 
regiment, a historical review of the different churches—Lutheran, Baptist, 
Methodist and Evangelical mission, biographies of Scandinavians in Min- 
nesota, with portraits. It is a book which brings to mind the advent of the 
Scandinavians at widely separated intervals, the first appearance being 
about 1000, the last heavy installment beginning about 1800, the interval 
having been filled by immigration from other nationalities from the west of 
Europe, such as the English, French and Spanish. The colonies from 
Scandinavia were mainly in the interior—Wisconsin and Minnesota—where 
the mingling of the Scandinavian blood with that of the previous popula- 
tion has been easy and rapid, and their greatest commendation is that they 
have so thoroughly adopted our American customs and ways, and have 
become so patriotic and loyal citizens. There are no anarchists among the 
Scandinavians, Anarchy would not consort with their previous history or 
training. 
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